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THE RELATIONSHIP OF ROBERT GREENE 
AND THOMAS NASHE (1588-1592) 


By Epwin Havitanp MILLER 
Simmons College 


After Robert Greene’s death on September 3, 1592, Thomas Nashe 
- replied to Gabriel Harvey’s castigations of the deceased author with 
words so ambiguous and praise so equivocal that the relationship 
of the two writers is difficult to determine. For, in refuting Har- 
vey’s assertion that he was Greene’s ‘‘inwardest companion,’’ Nashe 
states categorically, ‘‘neither was I Greenes companion any more 
than for a carowse or two’’ (I, 303). Later, again in an effort to 
disassociate himself from Greene, Nashe observes: ‘‘What a Cali- 
munco am I to plead for him, as though I were as neere him as his 
owne skinne. A thousande there bee that haue more reason to speake 
in his behalfe than I, who, since I first knew him about town, haue 
beene two yeares together and not seene him’’ (I, 330). Obviously 
these statements help little in clarifying the relationship of the two 
authors, except to suggest that in 1592 Nashe was not anxious to 
identify himself closely with Greene. Yet, in 1588, when Nashe, 
a recent graduate of Cambridge, came to London to begin his career 
as a writer, he was evidently on amicable terms with Greene,? who 
asked the neophyte to write the preface to his latest pastoral ro- 
mance, Menaphon (registered August 23, 1589). Thus Nashe ap- 


1 All references are to The Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. R. B. McKerrow 
(London, 1904-10). 

2 Neither writer informs us, at this time or later, how they became ac- 
quainted. It is possible that they knew each other at Cambridge. Greene 
matriculated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1575, and received the 
bachelor’s degree in 1578 and the Master of Arts degree in 1583. Nashe went 
to St. John’s College in 1581 or 1582, graduated in 1585/86, and evidently 
was still attending lectures in 1588. See John Clark Jordan, Robert Greene 
(New York, 1915), p. 1, and McKerrow, v, 6-8. 
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peared in print under the auspices of Greene,? whom he praised 
lavishly: ‘‘. . . I come (sweet friend) to thy Arcadian Menaphon, 
whose attire (though not so stately, yet comely) doth intitle thee 
aboue all other to that temperatum dicendi genus which Tully in his 
Orator termeth true eloquence’’ (III, 312). 

Not only does Nashe laud his ‘‘sweet friend,’’ but he aiso joins 

Greene in attacking a hostile dramatic coterie. In Perimedes, the 
Blacksmith (1588), Greene had upbraided this group for alleging 
‘*that [he] could not make [his] verses iet vpon the stage in tragi- 
call buskins, euerie worde filling the mouth like the faburden of 
Bo-Bell, daring God out of heauen with that Atheist Tamburlan, 
or blaspheming with the mad preest of the sonne’’ (VII, 7-8).* With 
vigor, as would be expected of a writer whose penchant for literary 
disputes was one of his chief characteristies, Nashe in his preface 
to Menaphon enters the fray: 
But heerin I cannot so fully bequeath them to folly, as their ideot Art-masters, 
that intrude themselues to our eares as the Aleumists of eloquence, who (mounted 
on the stage of arrogance) thinke to out-braue better pennes with the swelling 
bumbast of bragging blanke verse. Indeede it may bee the ingrafted ouerflow 
of some kil-cow conceit, that ouercloyeth their imagination with a more then 
drunken resolution, being not extemporall in the inuention of any other 
meanes to vent their manhoode, commits the digestion of their cholericke in- 
cumbrances to the spacious volubilitie of a drumming decasillabon (11, 311-12). 
Thus we see Nashe, in 1589, praising Greene lavishly and defending 
him against hostile playwrights. 

But we now encounter formidable difficulties in reconstructing 
the relationship of the two authors, for from late in 1589 until 1592 
there is neither external nor internal evidence indicating associa- 
tion; in facet, as we have noted, Nashe disavows intimacy during 
this period (I, 330). That Nashe was engaged in the Marprelate 
controversy in 1588-1589 we can be certain, but, despite Greene’s 
obvious sympathy for the established Church and antipathy for 
Puritans, there is no reason to believe that he participated actively 
in this religious feud.° Hence we must resort to conjectures. Per- 





3 Although The Anatomy of Absuwrdity was registered September 19, 1588, 
it probably did not appear in print, according to McKerrow (Iv, 1), until 
February or March, 1589/90. In the preface to Menaphon, Nashe says that 
‘*my Anatomie of Absurdities may acquaint you ere long with my skill in 
surgery’’ (10, 324). 

4 All references, unless otherwise indicated, are to The Complete Works of 
Robert Greene, ed. A. B. Grosart (Huth Library, 1881-85). For analyses of 
this passage, see McKerrow, Iv, 445-46; J. Churton Collins, ed., The Plays & 
Poems of Robert Greene (Oxford, 1905), 1, 74, n.; and Jordan, pp. 176-77. 

5 For an account of Nashe’s participation in this controversy, see McKerrow 
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haps Greene, annoyed by Nashe’s intemperate criticism of well- 
known writers in the preface to Menaphon and in The Anatomy of 
Absurdity, severed relations with the impulsive young writer; at 
least, three years later, in Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit, Greene 
assails Nashe’s censure of people by name. Or perhaps Greene’s 
reluctanee to be an active anti-Martinist irritated Nashe, who may 
have lacked patience with people unwilling to make an unequivocal 
commitment in the quarrel over the Episeopacy. In Pierce Penni- 
less (1592) Nashe assails Richard Harvey for ‘‘hauing first tooke 
vpon him in his blundring Persiual, to play the Iacke of both sides 
twixt Martin and vs.’’ (I, 270). 

By 1592 the two writers must have settled their differences, for 
there is ample evidence to demonstrate their close association in 
this year. In A Disputation between a He Cony-Catcher and a She 
Cony-Catcher, which probably appeared in June, 1592, Greene 
playfully refers to Nashe’s forthcoming Pierce Penniless, regis- 
tered August 8 —‘‘... hee [the victim of the cony-catcher] shall 
bee one of Pierce penilesse fraternitie. .. .’’ Nashe himself describes 
the famous banquet which took place about August 1: ‘‘T and one 
of my fellowes, Will. Monar . . . were in company with [Greene] 
a month before he died, at that fatall banquet of Rhenish wine and 
pickled hearing’’ (I, 287-88). And Gabriel Harvey, in the midst 
of a tirade against Greene, suddenly addresses these words 
to Nashe: ‘‘ Alas, euen his fellow-writer, a proper yong man, if 





(v, 45-49), who believes, however, that ‘‘there is not a single tract . . . which 
may safely, or even probably, be attributed to Nashe’’ (v, 65). Donald J. 
McGinn, in ‘‘Nashe’s Share in the Marprelate Controversy,’?’ PMLA, Lx 
(1944), 952-84, argues convincingly that Nashe was the author of An Almond 
for a Parrot. McKerrow is also in error, I believe, when he argues that Nashe’s 
reference to Greene as ‘‘chiefe agent for the companie’’ (1, 271) indicates 
that Greene was the most important anti-Martinist writer. When Nashe’s 
phrase is observed in context, the allusion seems to be to Greene’s pamphlet- 
eering in 1591-92. In addition, if Greene were an active participant in this 
controversy, it seems strange that no tradition links him to the feud, and that 
Gabriel Harvey, who terms Nashe an anti-Martinist writer in Pierce’s Super- 
erogation, has nothing to say about Greene in this connection. In ‘‘ Robert 
Greene and the Harveys,’’ Indiana University Studies, xvui (September, 
1931), 15-16, Chauncey Sanders concludes that there is no evidence that 
Greene was associated with Nashe and Lyly in the Marprelate quarrel. 


6 This tract does not appear in the Stationers’ Register. Since, unlike the 
first three cony-catching exposés, the Disputation does not allude to the ap- 
pearance of The Defence of Cony-Catching, registered April 21, 1592, it prob- 
ably was printed after the so-called attack on Greene. Reué Pruvost, however, 
in Robert Greene et ses romans (Paris, 1938), pp. 459-60, argues for its ap- 
pearance between February 7, the date of The Third Part of Cony-Catching, 
and April 21. 
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aduised in time, that was a principall guest at that fatall banquet 
of pickle herring, (I spare his name, and in some respectes wish 
him well) came neuer more at him: but either would not, or happily 
could not performe the duty of an affectionate, and faithfull 
frend.’’”? Here Harvey reports what was apparently well-known in 
London literary circles, that Greene and Nashe were intimates. Or 
if Harvey is to be doubted because he was hardly a disinterested 
observer, the response to the posthumous Groatsworth demonstrates 
that the public linked the names of the two authors, for people 
suspected that Nashe had a share in its composition. With vehe- 
mence Nashe termed the Groatsworth ‘‘a scald triuial lying pamph- 
let,’’ and fumed: ‘‘God neuer haue care of my soule, but vtterly 
renotice me, if the least word or sillable in it proceeded from my 
pen, or if I were any way priuie to the writing or printing of it’’ 
(I, 154). Although it seems likely that Nashe was not ‘‘priuie’’ 
to the publication of the tract (he evidently was in the country 
from August until the end of the year),® his intimacy with Greene 
must have been responsible for the accusation. 

However, the record of the relationship of Greene and Nashe in 
this year is not complete unless we repeat Nashe’s blunt denial of 
intimacy. In replying to Gabriel Harvey in Strange News, Nashe 
evidently had a twofold purpose: to offer a defence of an author 
savagely attacked after his death and at the same time to disasso- 
ciate himself, by appearing as an impartial commentator, from the 
stigma attached to close friendship with the profligate Greene. 
Hence Nashe repeatedly denies close association with Greene, al- 
though he admits to ‘‘a carowse or two’’ (I, 303, 330). Yet Nashe 
is willing to defend Greene’s character: ‘‘Hee inherited more ver- 
tues than vices: a iolly long red peake, like the spire of a steeple, hee 
cherisht continually without cutting, whereat a man might hang a 


7 Four Letters and Certain Sonnets, Especially Touching Robert Greene, ed. 
G. B. Harrison (London, 1923), p. 21. This passage, in the Second Letter, 
dated September 5, 1592, presumably was written before the publication of 
Pierce Penniless, as Harvey does not refer to the vilification of his family 
in that pamphlet. 


8In his foreword to the first edition of Pierce Penniless, the printer observes 
that he publishes the work ‘‘in the Authours absence’’ (1, 150). In an epistle 
to the second edition, Nashe maintains that the pamphlet ‘‘was abroad a fort- 
night ere I knewe of it’’ and that the earlier edition did not contain additions 
which ‘‘were prepared for Pierce Penilesse first setting foorth, had not the 
feare of infection detained mee with my Lord in the Countrey’’ (i, 153). 
McKerrow (Iv, 77) finds ‘‘no cause to doubt the substantial truth of Nashe’s 
statements in the epistle prefixed to the second edition.’’ 
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Iewell, it was so sharpe and pendant’’ (I, 287). But one soon be- 
comes aware of Nashe’s ambivalent attitude toward Greene. On 
the one hand, Nashe disclaims an intimate personal relationship, 
but, unconsciously perhaps, he associates himself with Greene, 
whom he labels ‘‘chiefe agent for the companie’’ (I, 271) ; and he 
boasts, ‘‘Not Tarlton nor Greene but haue beene contented to let 
my simple iudgement ouerrule them in some matters of wit’’ 
(I, 319).° In discussing Greene’s tracts Nashe mingles praise with 
censure. Printers were eager ‘‘for the very dregs of [Greene’s] 
wit’’; and ‘‘In a night & a day would he haue yarkt vp a Pamphlet 
as well as in seauen yeare .. . his only care was to haue a spel in his 
purse to coniure vp a good cuppe of wine with at all times’’ 
(I, 287). Or later: ‘‘I must graunt that Greene came oftner in 
print than men of iudgement allowed off, but neuerthelesse he was 
a daintie slaue to content the taile of a Tearme, and stuffe Seruing 
mens pockets’’ (I, 329). In these excerpts, with their strained 
grammatical structure, we see mixed with compliments a subtle 
suggestiveness that Greene craved a glass of wine and wrote pro- 
fusely only to assuage his thirst. Finally, the following passage 
is particularly revealing of Nashe’s desire to defend Greene but 
to assume impartiality : 


What Greene was, let some other answere for him as much as I haue done; 
I had no tuition ouer him; he might haue writ another Galataeo of manners, 
for his manners euerie time I came in his companie: I saw no such base 
shifting or abhominable villanie by him. Something there was which I haue 
heard, not seene, that hee had not that regarde to his credite in, which had 
beene requisite he should (1, 330).2° 


In 1592, then, Nashe had mixed reactions toward the man whom 
he had once termed a ‘‘sweet friend’’ and a master of eloquence. 
But the alteration in Nashe’s attitude and his ambivalence are com- 
prehensible when we recall the words of Greene in the Groatsworth : 

With thee I ioyne young Iwuenall, that byting Satyrist, that lastly with mee 


together writ a Comedie. Sweet boy, might I aduise thee, be aduisde, and get 
not many enemies by bitter wordes: inueigh against vaine men, for thou canst 


9In Have With You (1596) Nashe boasts: ‘‘While [Greene] liu’d (as 
some Stationers can witnes with me) hee subscribing to me in any thing but 
plotting Plaies, wherein he was his crafts master’’ (m1, 132). 

10 Also note the censure in this passage: ‘‘Hence Greene, beeing chiefe 
agent for the companie (for hee writ more than foure other, how well I will 
not say: but Sat citd, si sat bené)’’ (1, 271). On the other hand, Nashe says 
of Harvey’s ghoulish description of Greene on his deathbed, ‘‘Thou lyest, 
learned Gabriell’’ (1, 287). And, ‘‘with any notorious crime I neuer knew 
[Greene] tainted’’ (1, 287). Gabriel Harvey, with some justice, describes this 
defence of Greene as ‘‘a more biting condemnation then my reproofe,’’ The 
Works of Gabriel Harvey, ed. A. B. Grosart (Huth Library, 1884-1885), 11, 269. 
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do it, no man better, no man so well: thou hast a libertie to reprooue all, and 
name none; for one being spoken to, all are offended; none being blamed no 
man is iniured. . . . then blame not Schollers vexed with sharpe lines, if they 
reproue thy too much liberty of reproofe.11 

For Nashe probably resented this gratuitous advice which, despite 
the praise at the begining of the passage, aligns Greene with 
‘* Juvenal’s’’ critics. Because Greene mingled praise with censure, 
Nashe probably rendered payment in kind. 

The allusion in the Groatsworth passage to a ‘‘Comedie’’ that 
Greene and Nashe ‘‘lastly’’ wrote furnishes us with added 
reason for insisting upon the association of the two writers in 
1592. The problem of citing a comedy, however, has posed diffi- 
culties for all commentators, who have searched in vain for a plausi- 
ble dramatic work.’*? If we do not think of comedy in terms of 
drama, a different interpretation of this passage is possible. For 
comedy to Elizabethans did not connote only a theatrical work. 
According to OED, the word was used to describe a narrative 
poem with an agreeable ending like Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde, 
although no examples of this usage are cited from the sixteenth 
century; a humorous or burlesque work like Topsell’s Serpents 
(1608) ; and, figuratively, actions or incidents in real life. These 
citations, however, are by no means complete. For example, Greene 
employs the word in Penelope’s Web (1587) to describe a happy 
denouement in a prose romance: a character is ‘‘willing to be an 
actor in this Comedie’’ (V, 219). Another prose tract, Greene’s 
Orpharion (1590), is deseribed on the title-page as containing 
‘‘diuers Tragicall and Comicall Histories presented by Orpheus 
and Arion, beeing as full of profit as of pleasure’’ (XII, 3); in 
the pamphlet Never Too Late (1590), Fortune, ‘‘as she hath a 
wrinckle in her brow, began thus in a Comicall vaine to bee pleas- 
ant’’ (VIII, 61); and in the romance Pandosto (1588), the good 
fortune of Dorastus and Fawnia is termed a ‘‘comicall euent’’ 
(IV, 317). Thus Greene does not use ‘‘Comedie’’ or the adjectival 
form in the restricted sense of a dramatic production; a comedy 
may be a prose romance, a happy outcome, or a diverting situation. 


11 Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit, ed. G. B. Harrison (London, 1923), pp. 
44-45, my italics. For critical discussion of this passage, see McKerrow, Vv, 
143-144; Charles Mills Gayley, ed., Representative English Comedies (New 
York, 1903), 1, 422-426; and Jordan, pp. 183-184. 


12 The comedies suggested include Swmmer’s Last Will and Testament and 
A Enack to Know a Knave. See Gayley, 1, 424-426. 
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Nashe is equally free in his usage: to watch Gabriel Harvey’s ges- 
ticulations ‘‘ would bee a merrier Comedie than euer was old Mother 
Bomby’’ (III, 46), and he notes the ‘‘straunge turnirg of the Ile 
of Dogs fré a commedie to a tragedie two summers past”’ (III, 153). 
The anonymous author of The Cobbler of Canterbury (1590) and 
Thomas Dekker connote trickery of some kind when they use the 
word. This usage is especially significant, since it is to be proposed 
that Greene refers in his Groatsworth to a collaborative literary 
hoax. Still other examples can be added to show conclusively that 
for an Elizabethan the word comedy had a variety of meanings.’” 

If, then, we seek a prose work as the ‘‘Comedie’’ referred to in 
the Groatsworth, and if we construe ‘‘lastly’’ as meaning lately, 
The Defence of Cony-Catching, registered April 21, 1592, becomes 
a plausible candidate. This tract, purportedly written by ‘‘Cuth- 
bert Cony-Catcher,’’ defends the thieves and pick-pockets of Lon- 
don against Greene’s allegations in his cony-catching exposés of 
1591-1592. Although feigning indignation because Greene’s works 
have handicapped his ‘‘profession,’’ the cony-eatcher writes with 
tongue in cheek — ‘‘ How like you this conny-catching M. R.G.?”’ 
Always urbane and detached, he never seizes opportunities to casti- 
gate Greene, except in the reference to the simultaneous sale of 
Orlando Furioso to rival dramatic companies, an act which Greene 
himself apparently acknowledges with pride, when in the Groats- 
worth Roberto admits, ‘‘When I am paid any thing afore-hand, | 
breake my promise’’ (p. 36). Because of ‘‘Cuthbert’s’’ jovial atti- 
tude toward the man who was supposedly ruining him and his com- 
panions, the elaborate preparation in Greene’s cony-catching reve- 
lations for the appearance of the Defence, the utilization of similar 





18 The italics in the passages quoted here are mine. Additional examples of 
the figurative use of the word appear in Greene, Iv, 317; Nashe, 111, 69, 209; 
Harvey’s Four Letters, p. 20; Thomas Dekker’s A Knight’s Conjuring, ed. 
Edward F. Rimbault, Percy Society (London, 1842), pp. 39, 53. On the title- 
page of Thomas Lodge ’s Scylla’s Metamorphosis (Hunterian Club, 1883), the 
author promises the ‘‘Comicall triumph of Constancie.’’ Humphrey King, in 
A Halfpenny of Wit (1613), sig. Bl, refers to satires, essays, and epigrams 
as comical in nature. 

Comedy is applied to trickery in The Cobbler of Canterbury, sigs. G2, G3v, 
G4v, and in Dekker’s The Dead Term (1608), in The Non-Dramatic Works, 
ed. A. B. Grosart (Huth Library, 1884-1886), Iv, 82, and in Lantern and 
Candlelight (1609), m1, 277. The word is employed frequently in reference 
to amorous by-play, as in Barnaby Rich’s Alarm to England (1578), sig. **2¥; 
in Michael Drayton’s Piers Gaveston (15949), in The Works, ed. J. William 
Hebel (Oxford, 1931-1941), 1, 166, ll. 268-270; in Dekker’s Lantern and 
Candlelight, 111, 301. 
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narrative techniques, and numerous parallels between the Defence 
and Greene’s writings,’ it seems clear that Greene was, on the 
whole, responsible for the pamphlet. 

At the same time there are reasons for believing that Nashe as- 
sisted his friend in perpetrating this hoax, since the Defence reveals 
parallels with Nashe’s tracts. Both in the Defence and in Pierce 
Penniless, the tailor is scorned because he has a needle in his bosom, 
the usurer wears fox fur, the lawyer is an incorrigible cheat, and 
the word ‘‘penny-father”’’ is used."° The Defence has a character 
who ‘‘ Alla Neopolitano begins thus to reply’’ (p. 36) ; of a charac- 
ter in Pierce Penniless Nashe says, ‘‘ Al Italionato is his talke’’ 
(I, 169). The Defence describes a man ‘‘ with a side peake pendent, 
eyther sharpe lyke the single of a Deere, or eurtold lyke the broad 
ende of a Moule spade’’ (p. 34); Nashe observes that ‘‘his spade 
peake is as sharpe as if he had been a Pioner before the walls of 
Roan’’ (I, 169). The phrase ‘‘As in praesenti,’’ used in the De- 
fence (p. 41) to belittle the learning of Puritan clergymen, appears 
twice in Nashe’s works (I, 282; III, 78). The passage beginning, 
‘‘Wert not a merry ieast to haue a bout againe Maister R.G. with 
your poetical Brethren. . .’’ (p. 40), also seems characteristic of 
Nashe, since Greene, except for his brief criticism of a dramatic 
coterie in Perimedes, had had no bouts with poets. Nashe, on the 
other hand, both in the Anatomy and in the preface to Menaphon, 
lambastes artistic mountebanks, and in Pierce Penniless he returns 
to the fray: ‘‘With the enemies of Poetrie, I care not if I haue a 
bout, and those are they that tearme our best Writers but babling 
Ballat-makers, holding them fantasticall fooles that haue wit, but 
cannot tell how to vse it’’ (I, 192). And the attack in the Defence 
on Thomas Deloney— ‘‘Such triuiall trinkets and threedbare 
trash, had better seemed 7. D. whose braines beaten to the yarking 
vp of Ballades, might more lawfully haue glaunst at the quaint con- 
ceites of conny-catching and crosse-biting’’ (p. 11) — is reminiscent 
of Nashe’s anger at the popularity of ballad writers. For example, 
in Strange News (1, 280) he damns Deloney as an abuser of the 


14 Bee Jordan, pp. 96-107, and Pruvost, pp. 451-57. Also see my ‘‘ ‘The 
Defence of Cony-Catching’ (1592): The Argument of H. C. Hart,’’ Notes 
and Queries, cxcvi (1951), 509-12, and ‘‘Further Notes on the Authorship 
of ‘The Defence of Cony-Catching’ (1592),’’ Notes and Queries, oxcvil (1952), 
446-51. 

15 Bee The Defence of Cony-Catching, ed. G. B. Harrison (London, 1924), 
pp. 59, 14, 31, 8; and Nashe, 1, 173, 162, 162, 168. 
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memory of Elderton and, as previously noted, uses the expression 
‘‘yarkt vp’’ to describe Greene’s prolificness (I, 287).%* 

Another indication of Nashe’s involvement in this pamphlet is 
the pronouncedly anti-Martinist sympathies of the author. In fact, 
the name of the alleged author of the Defence, ‘‘Cuthbert Cony- 
Catcher,’’ suspiciously resembles the title of a work often assigned 
to Nashe’* — An Almond for a Parrot, or Cutbert Curry-Knave’s 
Alms. Secondly, the Defence ridicules a Puritan writer who ‘‘could 
brooke no abuses in the Commonwealth, was so zealous, that he 
began to put an English she Saint in the Legend, for the holinesse 
of her life: and forgot not so much as her dogge’’ (p. 41, my italics). 
McKerrow™ argues correctly, I believe, that this passage refers to 
Philip Stubbes, the author of An Anatomy of Abuses. In his own 
Anatomy Nashe scorns this man for ‘‘ pretending forsooth to anato- 
mize abuses and stubbe vp sin by the rootes, whé as there waste paper 
beeing wel viewed, seemes fraught with nought els saue dogge daies 
effects’’ (I, 20, my italics); and in Strange News he refers to 
Stubbes by name as a pamphleteer ‘‘that hath most sacriligiously 
contaminated the diuine spirit & quintessence of a penny a quart”’ 
(I, 280). Thirdly, after the castigation of Stubbes in the Defence 
appears ‘‘A pleasant Tale how a holy brother Conny-catcht for a 
Wife,’’ a licentious story of the kind employed by the anti-Martinists 
to ridicule Puritan ministers who, allegedly, concealed their lechery 
beneath their clerical frocks. Now it is significant that whereas 
Greene never attacked Stubbes in print and did not, so far as we 
know, participate in the Marprelate controversy, Nashe not only 
assailed Stubbes in 1589 but also took an active part in the religious 
feud. Accordingly, while Nashe was making insertions in Greene’s 
manuscript, he may have recalled that he had in his possession an 
unpublished tale about Martinists and persuaded Greene to in- 
clude it in the Defence. 





16In the Defence ‘‘Cuthbert’’ sets out to prove to Greene that other abuses 
in the commonwealth are more harmful than cony-catching and cites as his 
first example the practice of usury. In Christ’s Tears over Jerusalem, Nashe 
declares that usury ‘‘is a hundred parts more hatefull then aye peony 
it is the Nurse of sinnes, without The which the fire of them all would be 
extinguisht’’ (mu, 95). 

11 See footnote 5. 

18 See BR. B. McKerrow, rev. of John Clark soem, Ray Greene ential 
== 1915), MLE, x1 gs 234. Anti- es 

f Stubbes; see Nashe, 1 -58, and The Complete Works of John Lyly, ed 


B. Warwick Bond (Ontord, 1902), ml, 410. 
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On the basis of this evidence, it would seem reasonably certain 
that Nashe aided Greene in writing the Defence. However, there 
are two obvious objections to this explanation: in the Groatsworth 
Greene writes to ‘‘his Quondam acquaintance, that spend their wits 
in making plaies,’’ and, secondly, Nashe, although he boasts of over- 
ruling Greene in matters of wit, never admits of collaboration. 
Regarding the first objection, we have no reason to suppose that 
the recipients of Greene’s admonitions wrote only plays. In fact, 
one sentence in the criticism of Nashe — ‘‘blame not Schollers vexed 
with sharpe lines’’ — refers, so far as we can determine, to Pierce 
Penniless or to the censures in the Anatomy and the preface to 
Menaphon. As for the second objection, Nashe could hardly ac- 
knowledge his share in the Defence, even if he wanted praise for 
an unimportant little tract, without bringing into question his vehe- 
ment denials of intimacy with Greene. 

If Nashe did collaborate with Greene in the Defence, and if they 
were as intimate as the evidence pointed out above leads us to be- 
lieve, we can perhaps explain another enigma — Greene’s sudden 
attack upon the Harvey brothers in A Quip for an Upstart Courtier, 
which seemingly precipitated the Harvey-Nashe feud of 1592-1596. 
The Quip deals with a dispute between an Italianate fop, Velvet- 
breeches, and a member of the landed gentry, Clothbreeches, as to 
who has the more legitimate right to be considered the true English- 
man. In order to decide the feud a jury of twenty-four members 
is to be selected. While the two principal characters are interview- 
ing prospective jurors, along come a collier and a ropemaker, ‘‘to- 
gether by the eares’’ (XI, 258). After the workers identify them- 
selves, the collier relates the nature of the feud: ‘‘. . . the Rope- 
maker hunteth mee heere with his halters. ...’’ The collier, stoutly 
refusing ‘‘to hange my selfe for my old offences,’’ is ready to cudgel 
his opponent. In an effort to give his side of the argument to the 
curious spectators, ‘‘The Ropemaker replied, that honestly iourney- 
ing by the way he acquainted himselfe with the Collier, and for no 
other cause pretended.’’ At this point the famous attack on the 
Harveys appears: 

And whether are you a going qd, I? Marry sir qd. he, first to absolue your 
yee I dwel in Saffron Waldon, and am going to Cambridge to three sons 

t I keep there at schoole, such apt children sir as few women haue groned 
for, and yet they haue ill lucke. The one sir is a Deuine to comfort my soule, 


& he indeed though he be a vaine glorious asse, as diuers youths of his age bee, 
is well giuen to the shew of the world, and writte a late the lambe of God, 








a I i i 
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and yet his parishioners say he is the limb of the deuill, and kisseth their 
wiues with holy kisses, but they had rather he should keep his lips for madge 
his mare. The second sir, is a Physitian or a foole, but indeed a physitian, & 
had proued a proper man if he had not spoiled himselfe with his Astrological 
discourse of the terrible coniunction of Saturne and Iupiter. For the eldest, 
he is a Ciuilian, a wondrous witted feliow, sir reuerence sir, he is a Doctor, 
and as Tubalcain was the first inuenter of Musick, so he Gods benison light 
= him, was the first that inuented Englishe Hexamiter: but see how in 

ese daies learning is little esteemed, for that and other familiar letters and 
proper treatises he was orderly clapt in the Fleet, but sir a Hawk and a Kite 
may bring forth a coystrell, and honest parents may haue bad children. 
And in the margin Greene adds this threat : 


Such a Richard by S. Harry looke to it for all the Poets in England wil haue 
a blow at your breech for calling thé poperlye makeplaies, and will if you 
reconcile not your selfe bring your worship on the stage.19 

There are two perplexing factors about this unrestrained attack 
upon the Harveys in the Quip: Greene was ordinarily very careful 
to avoid personal allusions in print, and, so far as we know, he had 
not been criticized by the Harveys before his death. On the con- 
trary, in the Lamb of God (1590) Richard Harvey, an Anglican 
clergyman, had singled out Nashe for censure because of his pre- 
sumptuous attempt to set himself up as literary arbiter in the 
preface to Menaphon. After deliberately confusing the writer with 
‘‘our Butler of Pembrooke Hall,’’ Harvey avers that ‘‘the iolly man 
will needes be playing the douty Martin in his kinde, and limit 
euery mans commendation according to his fancy. .. .’’”° Then 
Harvey inserts an unclerical threat : ‘‘ Yet let not Martin, or Nashe, 
or any such famous obscure man, or any other piperly makeplay or 
makebate, presume ouermuch of my patience as of simplicitie, but 
of choice.’’ Despite this underhanded assault, the usually impulsive 
Nashe did not reply for two years. McKerrow conjectures that 
‘‘Nashe had been waiting for Greene to answer Richard Harvey's 
epistle’’ (V, 78). However, since, by Nashe’s admission, the two 
men were not friendly during this period (1590-1592), and since 
Greene had little reason for rancor because of Harvey’s general 
indictment of playwrights, this theory hardly seems tenable. It 
appears more plausible that Nashe did not find a convenient oppor- 
tunity to reply until he wrote Pierce Penniless, and, moreover, that 
he was not nearly so perturbed by the attack in the Lamb of God 
as he pretends to be, for, in all likelihood, the quarrel was more of 
a rhetorical exereise than a bitter clash of personalities. 
194 Quip for an Upstart Cowrtier, first edition, sigs. E3v-E4. 

20 Lamb of God, reprinted in Nashe, v, 180. 
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Furthermore, it also seems plausible that Greene censured the 
Harveys at the instigation of Nashe. If we examine closely both 
the Quip and Pierce Penniless, both of which were presumably writ- 
ten during the spring and summer of 1592, we find a surprisingly 
large number of parallels. For example, both writers canvass the 
trades and professions of London and attack lawyers who are 
‘‘Ambodexters,’’ the misuse of the apothecary’s drugs, and sum- 
moners who live ‘‘vpon the sinnes of the people.’’* The Quip up- 
braids ‘‘you masse Brewer, that growe to be worth forty thousand 
pounds by your selling of soden water’’ (XI, 274) ; Nashe speaks of 
‘*Brewers, that, by retayling filthy Thames water, come in few 
yeares to bee worth fortie or fiftie thousand pound’’ (I, 173). 
Greene accuses butchers of ‘‘puffing vp of meate, and blowing 
with your pricker as you flea it’’ (XI, 273-74) ; Pierce Penniless 
charges that butchers grow rich through selling ‘‘fli-blown beefe’’ 
(I, 174). The Quip observes that people ‘‘now adaies de lana ca- 
prina taxare, go to law if a Hen do but scrape in his Orchard’’ 
(XI, 251-52) ; Nashe parallels this comment: ‘‘If John a Nokes his 
henne doo but leap into Elizabeth de Gappes close, shee will neuer 
leaue to haunt her husband, till he bring it to a Nisi prius’’ (I, 189). 
And both writers censure Puritans for disrupting the social order. 
In the first edition of the Quip, Greene observes: ‘‘. . . the world 
was neuer in quiet, deuotion, neighbourhood nor hospitalitie neuer 
flourished in this land since such vpstart boies and shittle witted 
fooles becam of the ministerie, such I mean as Greenwood Martin, 
Barrow, Wigginton, and such rakehels. . . .’”? Nashe speaks of 
‘‘others, with the Martinists, a hood with two faces, to hide their 
hypocrisie: &, to conclude, some, like the Barrowists and Green- 
woodians, a garment full of the plague, which is not to be worne 
before it be new washt’’ (I, 172). Finally, in addition to these 
similarities, both writers attack the Harveys, Nashe at greater 
length than his contemporary.” 


21 See Nashe, 1, 162, 181, 216, and Greene, x1, 252, 248, 256. These similari- 
ties are noted by McKerrow, who also observes that the two works contain 
the Latin phrase ‘‘Cucullus non facit Monachum,’’ and refer to ‘‘nittye 
lockes’’ and ‘‘court chimny’’; see Nashe, 1, 182, 170, 167, and Greene, x1, 
226, 246, 272. Two other similarities should be noted: ‘sir Iohn Best-betrust’’ 
and ‘dap r Iacke’’ (Nashe, 1, 163, 169) and ‘‘Sir Iohn had lande’’ and 
‘*dapper Dicke’’ (Greene, x1, 244, 239). 

22 Quip, first edition, sig. G2v. 

28 McKerrow observes that the similarities between the Quip and Pierce 
Penniless ‘‘do not in any case amount to borrowing. Nashe had doubtless 
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In view of these striking parallels, which can be plausibly ac- 
counted for only if the two writers knew each other’s manuscripts, 
it does not appear far-fetched to suppose that when Nashe learned 
that a ropemaker was to be a character in the Quip he urged Greene 
to include an attack upon the Harveys, whose father was a rope- 
maker in Saffron Walden. Mindful of Nashe’s collaboration in 
the Defence, Greene agreed to interpolate the Harvey passage in 
his manuscript. Evidence for this hypothesis is easy to discover. 
If we reread the feud between the ropemaker and the collier in the 
Quip, we see that the attack seems to be an interpolation. The 
text of subsequent editions, without the controversial passage, reads 
as follows: 

The Ropemaker replied, that honestly iourneying vy the way he acquainted 

himselfe with the Collier, and for no other cause pretended. [Harvey attack} 
Honest with the Diuell, quoth the Collier, how can he be honest, whose mother 
I gesse was a witch... . (XI, 259). 
The last sentence can as easily refer to the ropemaker’s ‘‘ honestly 
iourneying by the way’’ as to the last sentence of the Harvey 
attack — ‘‘honest parents may haue bad children.’’ It is also sig- 
nificant that Greene had to make no verbal changes in order to 
delete the attack. In addition, not only does the lengthy indict- 
ment of the Harveys in the first edition interrupt the feud between 
the two tradesmen and throw the section out of focus, but also the 
question in the excision —‘‘whether are you a going’’— is un- 
usual, since the other fifty-nine characters in the Quip are not asked 
their destinations. Finally, the acceptance of the ropemaker as 
a juror supports the interpolation theory, for Greene ignores an 
opportunity to strike one more blow at the Harveys, when Cloth- 
breeches, who generally speaks for the author, sends the collier 
a-packing and finds ‘‘no great falshood’’ in the ropemaker. 

The excision of the Harvey attack in the second issue of the first 
edition of the Quip** is another compelling reason for asserting 
that the passage was written under the influence of Nashe. It will 
be recalled that Nashe fled London early in August, probably 


read the Quip, and some similarity is inevitable in different satirical treat- 
ments of the same abuses’’ (Iv, 80). If Nashe read the Quip (registered July 
20, 1592) in printed form, he must have made rapidly many alterations in his 
own manuscript (registered August 8), before he fled to the country. 

24 There are two issues of the first edition of the Quip, exemplars of which 
are in the Huntington and Bodleian libraries respectively. The second issue 
of the first edition (the Bodleian copy) has a cancel because of the removal 
of the Harvey passage. 
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shortly after the banquet of Rhenish wine and pickled herring, 
which took place about the first of the month. Since the Quip was 
entered in the Stationers’ Register on July 20, it probably appeared 
on the book stalls early in August. At this time Greene was mortally 
ill, and he had been abandoned by his friends — ‘‘remember Robert 
Greene, whome they haue often so flattered, perishes now for want 
of comfort.’ Feverishly, as death approached, Greene labeled 
each tract his last and candidly laid bare in the Groatsworth and 
The Repentance of Robert Greene the anguish of a soul tormented 
by his profligate life and by fear of damnation. In the midst of 
this turmoil Greene evidently reconsidered his intemperate remarks 
in the Quip and thereupon ordered the printer to suppress the Har- 
vey attack in the second issue of the first edition. Later, when the 
tract went into a second edition, he went further and carefully 
pruned the pamphlet of all potentially offensive allusions.** Thus, 
under an influence more potent than that of Nashe, Greene put into 
practice the advice he offers to his friend in the Groatsworth — 
‘‘reprooue all, and name none.’’ 

Additional evidence for believing that Greene wrote under the 
influence of Nashe is the latter’s admission that ‘‘somewhat I am 
priuie to the cause of Greenes inueighing against the three brothers’’ 
(I, 270) and his assertion that since Richard Harvey had castigated 
the poets and writers of London — 

Hence Greene, beeing chiefe agent for the companie (for hee writ more than 
foure other, how well I will not say: but Sat citd, si sat bené) tooke occasion 
to canuaze him a little in his Cloth-breeches and Veluet-breeches, and because 
by some seg collections hee gest the elder brothers hand was in it, he 


coupled them both in one yoake, and, to fulfill the prouerbe Tria sunt omnia, 
thrust in the third brother, who made a perfect parriall of Pamphleters (1, 271). 


Later he explains Greene’s comments on Richard Harvey: ‘‘It was 
not for nothing, brother Richard, that Greene told you you kist 
your Parishioners wiues with holy kisses, for you that wil talk of 
opening the senses by carnal mizture (the very act of lecherie) in 
a Theological Treatise, and in the Pulpit, I am afraide, in a priuater 
place you will practise as much as you speake’’ (I, 273). Nashe’s 
detailed knowledge of Greene’s motives and his citation of chapter 
and verse for the latter’s censure of the Harveys not only make 


26 Groatsworth, ed. Harrison, p. 47. 


26 See my ‘‘Deletions in Robert Greene’s A Quip for an Upstart Courtier 
(1592),’’ HLQ, xv (1952), 277-282. 
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suspect his denials of intimacy but also indicate that he was respon- 
sible for Greene’s abuse of the Harveys. 

McKerrow (V, 78), however, arrives at the opposite conclu- 
sion — that Nashe inserted his attack upon the Harveys in Pierce 
Penniless. after Greene had excised the passage in the second issue 
of the first edition of the Quip. But MeKerrow assumes, without 
any evidence, that Greene’s tract was ‘‘ published at once,’’ before 
Nashe fled to the country. It seems odd that if the Quip appeared 
before August 1, Gabriel Harvey’s first letter in reply to Greene 
is dated August 29. It is more logical to suppose that the Quip 
appeared about August 10, and that a few weeks later Harvey wrote 
his answer. (Harvey would certainly have heard almost immediately 
of Greene’s attack, and it surely would have taken little time to 
discover the scandals associated with England’s most famous popu- 
lar writer.) In addition, on the basis of the evidence adduced here, 
it seems more plausible that Greene, who was generally cautious 
about discussing personalities in print, much more so than the 
vitriolic Nashe, inserted the offensive passage at the instigation of 
his friend, and that he deleted it because he had never been deeply 
concerned about the Harveys in the first place. This study also 
demonstrates that Nashe exerted a strong influence upon his ‘‘sweet 
friend,’’ an influence of which Nashe himself boasted in those in- 
cautious moments when he forgot that he was not to be considered 
an intimate of the deceased writer. Hence we cannot accept Nashe’s 
disclaimers of intimacy, since his hand is clearly discernible in The 
Defence of Cony-Catching and in A Quip for an Upstart Courtier. 
Finally, in the light of this examination of the relationship between 
these two authors, we understand better Greene’s rancor toward 
those literary friends who shunned him in the final month of his 
life. 








SWIFT AS MORALIST 


By James Brown 
North Texas State College 


Swift as moralist almost invariably appears, in critical comment, 
as the rather elusive common ground between Swift as satirist and 
Swift as Christian. Many critics seem quite willing to accept the 
satirist as the ‘‘genuine’’ Swift; the Christian is denied in some 
way, or is relegated — by implication usually — to a distant, waver- 
ing realm of existence which requires Swift as moralist for medi- 
ator. Such a position testifies to the undeniable power of Swift 
as satirist — and on this basis the fourth book of Gulliver’s Travels, 
abetted by A Tale of a Tub, convicts Swift of misanthropy ;' neither 
Swift as professional clergyman nor Swift as Christian theologian 
exhibits sufficient power to discredit the point.? Other critical 
comment holds that both Swift as satirist and Swift as Christian 
are ‘‘real’’; but the evidence to be cited does not change with the 
point of view, and in the face of that evidence the ‘‘genuine’’ Swift 
becomes a split personality, held together in the critical mind by 
the sometimes blithely invoked common character of moralist. It is 
from a sense of the problems presented by this understanding of 
Swift that Sherburn points out, with a restraint rare in Swiftian 
criticism, that ‘‘Swift’s position is fundamentally curious.’”* 

In fact, the central problem facing Swiftian criticism is precisely 
that of comprehending the unity of the ‘‘genuine’’ Swift; satirist 
and Christian are, on the face of it, incompatible. Recent critical 





1 Herbert Davis, for instance, finds that it was Swift’s ‘‘ peculiar satisfac- 
tion as a moralist and a satirist’’ to make us feel the brutality and degrada- 
tion of the world we live in, ‘‘to disturb all our complacencies and to leave 
us unreconciled to the ‘unestimable sum of human pain.’’’ (The Satire of 
Jonathan Swift [New York, 1947], pp. 105-06.) 

2 Though his sermons reveal ‘‘Swift the divine as he reflects constant and 
universal elements in Christianity,’’ they are ‘‘less profound and original 
than they are orthodox and conventional.’’ (Louis A. Landa, ‘‘ Introduction 
to the Sermons,’’ The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Herbert Davis, 
1x [Oxford, 1948], 101. This edition will be referred to hereafter as Works.) 
Since Queen Anne’s day, critics have directly accused Swift of irreverence; 
see F. M. Darnall, ‘‘Swift’s Religion,’’ Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, xxx (1931), 379-82. 

2 George Sherburn, ‘‘ Methods in Books about Swift,’’ Studies in Philology, 
xxxv (1938), 652. 
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procedure has tended to abandon the attempt to analyze satirist and 
Christian into some set of compatible atomic propositioas — an at- 
tempt illustrated by Quintana’s The Mind and Art of Jonathan 
Swift, say — and favors instead a ‘‘ psychological quirk’’ theory of 
unity, which makes its own use of Swift as moralist. Starkman, for 
instance, causally derives Swift as satirist from Swift as Christian 
through Swift as moralist, and concludes that ‘‘. . . because he was 
so earnest a Christian, he was a pessimist.’’* And Bullitt finds that 
Swift’s ‘‘personal involvement’’ in the disparity between actual 
and ideal accounts for his indulgence in those misanthropic ex- 
tremes of pessimism which characterize his satire: 

Because he valued so highly certain moral and rational qualities of which man 
is capable, he responded fervently to the rare individual who exemplified these 
) sequen 4 and he recoiled with horror from the great bulk of human kind which 

oes not attain that high standard.5 

Such conclusions as these recognize the fundamental importance 
of Swift as moralist, but they merely restate the basic dilemma: 
the sincere and intellectual priest who failed to understand the es- 
sence of Christianity is incredible; Reason’s apologist writing in 
some kind of emotional frenzy to satirize irrational conduct seems 
contradictory. 

The importance of the ‘‘psychological quirk’’ theory, for our 
purposes, is that it finds two incompatible moralists in Swift — 
one stemming from the satirist, one from the Christian. This posi- 
tion begs the question of Swift’s essential unity, but it does reveal 
the error which prevents much Swiftian criticism from leaving 
the reader satisfied on the issue. The error is an error of approach ; 
it lies in the assumption that we may work from satirist and from 
Christian toward the common ground of moralist. With this ap- 
proach, we must inevitably discover Swift as moralist to be Janus- 
like, for the morality of satire and the morality of Christianity 
are not equivalent analyses of behavior. The Christian clergyman 
is moralist because of the assumptions defining a religious or phi- 
losophical system of thought; since Christianity is an ethical re 
ligion, the Christian is moralist. Satire, however, is a literary 
device for expressing a moral position; as Bullitt points out, 


4Miriam K. Starkman, Swift’s Satire on Learning in A Tale of a Tub 
(Princeton, 1950), p. 23. 

5 John M. Bullitt, Jonathan Swift and the Anatomy of Satire (Cambridge, 
[Mass.] 1953), p. 13. 
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. Satire was conceived by Swift and his contemporaries as a 
means to arouse moral action. . . .’"* The principles governing the 
nature of satire are not assumptions defining and including an 
ethical system of thought — they are more like the laws of physics, 
which simply reflect the case within a limited frame of reference. 
The satirist makes use of a morality which determines, for instance, 
the implicit and negatively presented standards appearing in his 
writing. This morality is the fundamental subject matter of his 
satire; it may and usually does vary with each satirist. But satire, 
more generally, commits the satirist to another morality — inher- 
ent in the nature of the literary device — which significantly limits 
the action that can be aroused in the name of the subject matter 
morality. The satirist is moralist in the more general sense — be- 
eause he has chosen to arouse action by means of a definite tool 
which can function only within definite limitations; those limita- 
tions define the morality of satire. 

Thus it would seem reasonable, in examining Swift, to consider 
both satirist and Christian to be manifestations — one in terms of 
a literary genre, the other in terms of a religious or philosophical 
system of thought — of the central, definitive unity which is Swift 
as moralist. If satire is a moral agent, then morality will direct 
satire, not be directed by it; if, as Quintana puts it, ‘‘. . . the clas- 
sical problems of ontology and theology [Swift] dismissed with an 
impatient gesture. .. ,’"’ then probably it is Swift as moralist who 
accepts Christianity wholeheartedly. And it seems likely indeed 
that any satisfactory comprehension of the puzzling extremes which 
Swift exhibits depends, ultimately, upon some unified comprehen- 
sion of Swift as moralist. 

Unfortunately Swift did not leave us a formal statement of his 
morality. However, if we think of a moralist as one who is con- 
cerned with man’s behavior, both actual and ideal—who must 
observe the former, and define and justify the latter — and who 
must so conceive of man that actual and ideal may merge, then it 
is possible to gain some systematic understanding of Swift’s ethics 


6 Ibid., p. 24. 

7 Ricardo Quintana, The Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift (New York, 1936), 
p. 73. Swift’s impatience with theological matters is easily illustrated: ‘‘I 
THINK the Clergy have almost given over perplexing themselves and their 
Hearers, with Abstruse Points of Predestination, Election, and the like; at 
least, it is time they should ....’’ (A Letter to a Young Gentleman, Lately 
Enter’d into Holy Orders, in Works, 1x, 81.) 
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through examination of his writing. Further, if Swift’s satire is 
governed by his morality, then comparing Swift to a moralist not 
exhibiting satirical genius might reveal some significant aspects 
of Swift’s morality from which such genius springs. The work of 
Bishop Joseph Butler — an important Christian moralist of Swift’s 
time — offers itself here, and with judicious use should provide a 
perspective for the issues which Swift’s morality recognizes and 
accounts for. 

Fundamental to Swift’s ethical system is the nature of man, for 
this defines the perfection man is eapable of. And fundamental to 
Swift’s idea of man is reason: 


It must be allowed, that every Man is bound to follow the Rules and Directions 
of that Measure of Reason which God hath given him; and indeed he cannot 
do otherwise, if he will be sincere, or act like a Man.§ 


With interesting reverberations of Descartes’ Principle that ‘*. . . 
all that we perceive clearly is true,’’® Swift adds: ‘‘For Instance, 
If I should be commanded by an Angel from Heaven to believe 
it is Midnight at Noon-day; yet I could not believe him.’”° This 
rather startling example comes from a professional clergyman, who 
might legitimately exalt angelic commands; but for Swift the angel 
is limited by the nature of the universe, and with Descartes he 
would agree ‘‘. . . that it is evidently a contradiction that [God] 
should deceive us.’’'? The reason which must reject this kind of 
angelic command derives from empirical evidence an intuitive rec- 
ognition of truth; tue Cartesian statement of the matter is that, 
‘|. if we perceive anything by our senses, either waking or sleep- 
ing, if it is clear and distinct, and if we separate it from what is 
obscure and confused, we shall easily assure ourselves of what is 
the truth.’”? To be comprehensible to man, any angelic command 
must agree with or transcend the empirically observed facts of the 


8 On the Trinity, in Works, tx, 161. 


® Descartes Selections, ed. Ralph M. Eaton (New York, 1927), Principle xxx 
from The Principles of Philosophy. 


10 On the Trinity, in Works, 1x, 161. 
11 Descartes Selections, Principle xxix. 


12 Jbid., Principle xxx. 
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universe’* — man cannot deny the only reality which his mind can 
know.** 

It is a moot question, perhaps, whether in Swift’s understanding 
of reason man infers moral truth from empirical observation or 
whether he perceives moral truth immediately. The latter is more 
probable, it seems, for Swift holds that certain moral ideas — 
‘*., . Such, for Example, as the Inconstancy of Fortune, the Good- 
ness of Peace, the Excellency of Wisdom, the Certainty of Death; 
that Prosperity makes Men insolent, and Adversity humble; and 
the like eternal Truths. . .’’— are known to such a non-intellectual 
figure as ‘‘every Plowman. .. , although he never heard of Aristotle 
or Plato.’”* The intuitive perception of moral truth is also argued 
for by the idealized reason of the Houyhnhnms, which Swift di- 
rectly linked to virtue; reason is not ‘‘among them a Point Prob- 
lematical as with us . . . but strikes you with immediate Convic- 
tion.’”* Swift’s position here seems much closer to Descartes than 
Locke; Descartes’ Principle XLIX, which proposes that we regard 
an intuitively perceived proposition as ‘‘. . . a certain eternal truth 
which has its seat in our mind and is a common notion or 
axiom. . . ,’"7 seems more fitting to maxim-wise plowmen and to 
Houyhnhnmistie reason than does Locke’s empiricism, and Swift 
himself refers to Locke’s ‘‘dangerous tenet’’ concerning Descartes’ 
concept of innate ideas.** The point need not be argued; it is suf- 
ficient to note that Swift finds man capable of knowing moral 
truth in the physical world through use of his reason, whether it 
is intuitively or inferentially exercised. For Swift, the moral uni- 





13 Both Swift and Descartes accept easily the latter alternative; it is the 
basis of Swift’s argument against the rationalism of the Deists. ‘‘It is an 
old and true Distinction, that Things may be above our Reason without being 
contrary to it.’? (On the Trinity, in Works, 1x, 164.) Cf. also Louis A. Landa, 
‘*Swift, the Mysteries, and Deism,’’ Studies in English (University of Texas, 
1944), pp. 239-56. For Descartes’ expression of the idea, see Descartes Selec- 
tions, Principles xXIv, XXV, XXVI. 

14 This limitation of reason is, of course, orthodox; Swift points out that 
‘¢. . . Neither did our Saviour think it necessary to explain to us the Nature 
of God; because I suppose it would be impossible, without bestowing on us 
other Faculties than we possess at present.’’ (A Letter to a Young Clergyman, 
in Works, 1x, 73. See also On the Trinity, in Works, 1x, 161.) 

15 A Letter to a Young Clergyman, in Works, 1x, 76. 

16 Gulliver’s Travels, in Works, x1, 251. 

17 Descartes Selections, Principle XLix. 

18 ‘Tt is not his [Locke’s] Hwman Understanding, but some other Works 
that People dislike, although in that there are some dangerous Tenets, as that 
of innate Ideas.’’ —— upon a Book, Intitled, The Rights of the Christian 
Church, $c, in Works, 0, 97.) 
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verse is coincident with the physical and is perceived with the same 
senses,*° 

But this understanding of reason’s place in the universe is com- 
plicated by the fact that man must, to some large degree, act upon 
opinion instead of knowledge in his everyday living. When Tindall, 
in The Rights of the Christian Church, dismisses ‘‘ Merely specu- 
lative Points, and other indifferent Things,’’ Swift comments, ‘‘ And 
why are speculative Opinions so insignificant? Do not Men pro- 
ceed in their Practice according to their Speculations?’’*° Though 
defending speculation against Tindall’s comment, Swift actually 
finds it to be a seriously disturbing factor in man’s life; he rather 
despairingly notes, ‘‘I am not answerable to God for the doubts 
that arise in my own breast, since they are the consequence of that 
reason which he hath planted in me. . . .’”* Doubts do not arise 
from reason which ‘‘strikes immediate conviction’’; speculation 
does not inevitably arrive at truth. Further, speculative reason, 
perverted by passion in some form, distorts the sensory and moral 
truths perceived by empirical reason — and in this form it is aptly 
labelled the ‘‘converting imagination’’ by Bullitt.2? Thus, in A 
Tale of a Tub, Swift finds man most foolish and most dangerous 
when ‘‘, .. Fancy gets astride on his Reason, when Imagination is 
at Cuffs with the Senses, and common Understanding, as well as 
common Sense, is Kickt out of Doors... .’’* This distorting of 
reality by man’s mind is fundamental to Swift’s understanding 
of man, and much of his satire is based upon his persistent concern 
with the idea, as Bullitt puts it, ‘‘that man blinded himself to the 
accurate and total observation and evaluation of external objects.’’™* 
Thus speculative reason, when it ignores the truth to be known by 


19 It is this coincidence which permits those satiric techniques used so ex- 
pertly by Swift—which, indeed, permits his satire. See Starkman’s revealing 
comment, ‘‘The realm of A Tale of a Tub is not the nature of man in the 
universe, but the behavior of man in the world.’’ (Swift’s Satire on Learning, 
p. 23.) 

20 Remarks upon a Book, in Works, 1, 88. To this point is Gulliver’s report 
that the ghost of Aristotle ‘‘freely acknowledged his own Mistakes in Natural 
Philosophy, because he proceeded in many things upon Conjecture, as all Men 
must do....’’ (Works, xi, 181.) 

21 Thoughts on Religion, in Works, 1x, 262. 

22 Anatomy of Satire, pp. 134-48. 

23 4 Tale of a Tub to which is added The Battle of the Books and the 
Mechanical Operation of the Spirit, eds. A. C. Guthkelch and D. Nichol Smith 
(Oxford, 1920), p. 171. 

24 Anatomy of Satire, p. 125. 
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an undistorted empirical reason, produces the Academy of Lagado 
— produces, in fact, all those who refuse to perceive reality as it 
is. Usually in the name of Truth, such wielders of the ‘‘converting 
imagination”’ erect a false, distorted world upon the authority and 
in the image of their own subjective and limited perceptions.» And 
the cause for Swift's despair at the existence of speculative reason 
is the faet that man’s physical nature inevitably perverts the ac- 
curate functioning of reason: ‘‘ Reason itself is true and just,’’ he 
preaches, ‘‘but the Reason in every particular Man is weak and 
wavering, perpetually swayed and turned by his Interests, his Pas- 
sions, and his Vices.’’*® 

The problem of correct opinion is an old one, not only for episte- 
mologists but for moralists. Swift is in a well-established tradition 
and, more importantly, in the spirit of his age when he considers 
speculation to be related to reason, opinion to be a guide for action. 
Bishop Butler shares Swift’s recognition of the guiding function 
of speculative reason and finds its ‘‘converting’’ power, as does 
Swift, to be dangerous. Butler refers to ‘‘our speculative or practi- 
cal powers of perception,’’ which are intended ‘‘by Nature, to in- 
form us in the theory of things, and instruct us how we are to 
behave, and what we are to expect in consequence of our beha- 
vior.’*** Such activity, for Butler, belongs to the realm of prudence, 
and man’s well-being in the physical world is ultimately the result 
of the shrewd estimation of probability —‘‘. . . to Us,’’ he com- 
ments, ‘‘probability is the very guide of life.’’* Like Swift, Butler 
traces much of man’s difficulty, both in the conduct of life in this 
world and in the conduct of a virtuous life, to the failure of man’s 
reason to judge adequately : 
Yet our liableness, in the degree we are liable, to prejudice and perversion, is 
a most serious admonition to us to be upon our guard, with respect to what 
is of such consequence, as our determinations concerning virtue and religion; 


and particularly not to take custom, and fashion, and slight notions of honour, 

25 See ibid., p. 124. When the ridiculous structure collapses, as it sometimes 
does despite hervic shoring, a ridiculous despair results; the Celia poems are 
metaphysical, not scatological, in their insistence upon a natural bodily function. 

26 On the Trinity, in Works, 1x, 166. 

27 The Works of Bishop Butler, ed. J. H. Bernard (New York, 1900), 11, Part 
_v¥i. 14. This reference is to The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of Nature, which will be referred to hereafter 
as Analogy. Butler’s Fifteen Sermons Preached at the Rolls Chapel, in volume 
1 of thie edition, will be referred to as Sermons; his Sia Sermons Preached 
upon Public Occasions, also in volume 1, will be referred to as Public Sermons. 


28 Analogy, Introduction, 3. 
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or imaginations of present ease, use, and convenience to mankind, for the only 
moral rule.29 

In facet, Butler limits man’s reason much more than doés Swift; it 
is not the accidental malfunction of reason which Butler actually 
distrusts, but instead the fatal ambition of reason, leading it to 
attempt functions for which it is not suited. In practice, however, 
Butler and Swift seem very close indeed; Butler’s warning might 
well be taken as a concise summary of the moral lesson in much of 
Swift’s satire. 

Swift’s distrust of reason has been repeatedly noted, for it fits 
him neatly into eighteenth century anti-intellectualism.*° But it more 
significantly presents a crux in his ethical system, a crux which is 
the eause of his ‘‘fundamentally curious’’ position: Swift seems 
to be postulating that man must be saved by reason, but at the same 
time he seems to hold that man’s reason is not capable of saving 
him. With Butler, who typically shares the dilemma — who com- 
ments, for instance, that ‘‘ Reason alone, whatever anyone may wish, 
is not in reality a sufficient motive of virtue in such a creature 
as man. . .’”* — Swift must buttress reason if man is to achieve 
virtue ; and, with Butler, Swift turns to psychology for this support. 

As moralists, both Swift and Butler assume that there is a moral 
universe as opposed to the physical universe; their dualism on this 
matter is conventional and orthodox. And both accept the idea that 
the moral universe functions upon the principle of ‘‘rewards and 
punishments’? — a principle which Butler goes to some trouble to 
defend, both because of its Hobbesian implications and because of 
Shaftesbury’s attack upon such ‘‘ prudential morality.’’*? But Swift 
and Butler differ significantly on the relation which holds between 
the moral and the physical worlds; the difference is made clear 
through their disparate ideas concerning the moral function of 
man’s psychology. 


29 Tbid., 1, vi, 14. 

30 See, for example, Quintana, Mind and Art of Swift, pp. 51, 73, 150; 
Irvin Ehrenpreis, ‘‘Swift on Liberty,’’ Journal of the History of Ideas, xu 
(1952), 146; Starkman, Swift’s Satire on Learning, p. 21. 

31 Sermons, v, 3. 

32 See Analogy, 1, ii. Landa points out (‘‘Introduction to the Sermons,’’ 
Works, 1x, 114) that the ‘‘prudential morality’’ of rewards and punishments 
was opposed by Shaftesbury, who had formulated, in his Characteristies (1711), 
the ‘‘heterodox view that conscience functions independently of the laws of 
God.’’ Butler explicitly answers Shaftesbury’s objections in Sermons, The 
Preface, 26-30. 
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For Butler, the bare physical world is in a real sense amoral — 
when he examines the moral world through its analogy to the natu- 
ral world, the comparison is illustrative only, not organic. In prac- 
tice he denies any full-scale identity of moral and physical, though 
minor points of contact do exist. Man, as a creature of the physical 
world, is endowed with appetites and passions, with ‘‘natural af- 
fections’’ or ‘‘ propensions,’’ which function without regard to mor- 
al law in a sort of stirx-“lus-reaction mechanism based upon pleasure 
and pain, physical paralels to the ‘‘rewards and punishments”’ of 
the moral world.** Thus Butler declares that ‘‘an action . . . by 
which any natural passion is gratified or fortune acquired, pro- 
cures delight or advantage; abstracted from all consideration of 
the morality of such action.’’** His basic problem is that of pre- 
venting man from acting viciously under the amoral impulses of 
the passions, which implacably dictate gratification of those desires 
pertinent to the ‘‘necessaries, conveniences, and pleasures of life.’’*® 

Though Butler rather half-heartedly attempts to identify ‘‘pru- 
dence’’ with ‘‘virtue,’’ he refuses to press the point,** and his 
actual position seems to be based upon a tripartite understanding 
of the nature of man: man is an amoral, self-centered, animal crea- 
ture guided by the passions; man is an amoral, but prudent, social 
creature guided by reason; man is a moral, divine creature guided 
by an inherent ‘‘moral faculty.’’** The ‘‘moral faculty . . . whether 
ealled conscience, moral reason, moral sense, or divine reason,’’ is 
man’s ultimate guide, ‘‘ whether considered as a sentiment of the 
understanding, or as a perception of the heart, or, which seems the 
truth, as including both.’’** Butler’s suspicion of reason and his 
trust in psychology are emphasized by his assertion that ‘‘moral 
law is . . . written upon our hearts; interwoven into our very 
nature.’’*® 

As egalitarians, both Butler and Swift wish to provide the com- 
mon man with the means of salvation.*® Swift postulates the natu- 


33 Sermons, xi, 5-9. 

34 Analogy, I, iii, 10. 

35 Ibid., 1, v, 13; Sermons, ii, 13. 

36 Of the Nature of Virtue, 7, appended as Dissertation II to Analogy. 

37 Analogy, 1, iv, 4-9. 

38 Of the Nature of Virtue, 1. 

39 Analogy, I, i, 25. 

40 Sermons, Vv, 15. See also Ernest C. Mossner, Bishop Butler and the Age 
of Reason (New York, 1936), p. 108. 
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ral moral functioning of reason — for ‘‘every Plowman’’ — while 
Butler equips the common man. with a divine nature which, if fol- 
lowed, leads to virtuous conduct: ‘‘He hath the rule of right within ; 
what is wanting is only that he honestly attend to it... .’’** To 
make this position feasible, Butler must postulate a ‘‘higher’’ psy- 
chology, and to this end he distinguishes between the ‘‘ passionate 
or sensual selfishness’’ of the appetites, even when guided by rea- 
son, and the ‘‘cool or settled selfishness’’ of the moral faculty.*? 
Since the moral faculty, or conscience, is ‘‘the guide assigned us 
by the Author of our nature,’’ its dictates coincide with God’s 
laws, and the true self-love which it defines ‘‘does in general per- 
fectly coincide with virtue; and leads us to one and the same course 
of life.’’** And so, as Mossner points out, ‘‘Defiance of conscience 
is reprehensible because it is unnatural. Since human nature as a 
system is dedicated to virtue, vice is deviation from human nature; 
virtue is consonance with it.’’ 

Butler is forced to admit, however, that the passions are mighty 
indeed ; he speculates that even ‘‘creatures without blemish, as they 
came out of the hands of God,’’ are subject to danger, for the dic- 
tates of the omnipresent physical propensions may lead to action 
which violates the principles of virtue. Since he has denied reason 
as a significant control of moral action, he turns to a fundamental 
psychological characteristic of man — the ability to form habit — 
and goes to some length to justify the idea that 

. the principle of virtue, improved into a habit, of which improvement we 
are thus capable, will plainly be, in proportion to the strength of it, a security 
against the danger which finite ‘creatures are in, from the very nature of pro- 
pension, or particular affections.45 
So Butler guards man against vicious conduct by invoking the pas- 
sive principle of habit, which comes after the fact ; the virtuous man 
must make a habit of virtue, and it is habit which will protect him 
from the extremes of temptation and reconcile him to the confine- 
ments of virtue. The passions leading to vicious conduct Butler 
rather benevolently accepts as part of the amoral physical world,*® 


41 Sermons, iii, 3. 

42 Ibid., The Preface, 35. 

48 Ibid., iii, 5, 8. 

44 Mossner, Bishop Butler, pp. 116-17. 
45 Analogy, I, v, 14, 13. 

46 Sermons, Vv, 3, 10. 
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which itself is conceived as a place of ‘‘probation and trial’’ for 
moral man.* 

Swift, on the other hand, is less benevolent and more direct. In 
substance, he accepts as organic the analogy which Butler utilizes 
as illustrative, and for Swift it is not God’s nature and man’s na- 
ture which are coincident, but God’s world and man’s world; the 
difficulty lies not in a world designed to test man, but in man him- 
self. Swift finds man corrupt, not at all endowed with a nature 
which in itself solves all moral problems; man is governed not by a 
divine sense of right and wrong, but instead by a bestial sense of 
self-love.** Salvation for the common man is available; man’s hope, 
for Swift, lies in a God-given core of reason embedded in a crea- 
ture given over to selfish impulses. But even in his righteous wrath 
at man’s characteristic self-love, Swift admits its necessity ; for the 
existence of the temporal world, man must be the fallen creature 
he is: 

Although reason were intended by Providence to govern our passions, yet it seems 
that, in two points of the greatest moment to the being and continuance of the 
world, God hath intended our passions to prevail over reason. The first is, the 
propagation of our species, since no wise man ever married from the dictates 
of reason. The other is, the love of life, which, from the dictates of reason, 
every man would despise, and wish it at an end, or that it never had a be- 
ginning.4° 

The selective triumph of passion over reason is necessary for ‘‘the 
being and continuance of the world.’’ Having admitted the temporal 
necessity of passion, Swift is led — by the coincidence of the moral 
and the physical — to its moral necessity ; with a clear conscience 
Swift can utilize man’s own weakness to bring about man’s per- 
fection. 


47 Analogy, 1, iv. 

48 As T. O. Wedel points out, the Yahoos are Hobbesian, the Houyhnhnms 
Lockean. (‘‘The Philosophical Background of Gulliwer’s Travels,’’ Studies 
in Philology, xx111 (1926), 434-50.) Both Houyhnhnm and Yahoo are, sig- 
nificantly, impossible archetypes for man in Swift’s ontology; the reason with- 
out passion of the one is as impossible as the passion without reason of the 
other. The negative nature of satire cannot permit explicit presentation of 
the possible moral being which is man; insofar as he is to be known, he resides 
in Swift’s morality, which recognizes both epistemology and psychology. 

4% Thoughts on Religion, in Works, 1x, 263. Swift was not fundamentally in 
agreement with the ‘‘ probation and trial’’ theory of man’s existence; re- 
ferring to the untimely death of ‘‘ poor dear Lady Ashburnham,’’ Swift in a 
mood of depression wrote to Stella, ‘‘I hate Life, when I think it exposd to 
such Accidents. and to see so many thousand wretches burthening the Earth 
while such as her dye, makes me think God did never intend Life for a Bless- 
ing.’’ (Journal to Stella, ed. Harold Williams [Oxford, 1948], 1, 595.) & 
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Swift is definite and unequivocal in stating his position on man’s 
motives for action : 


Now, human nature is so constituted, that we can never pursue anything 
heartily but upon the hopes of a reward. If we run a race, it is in expectation 
of a prize, and the greater the prize the faster we run; for an incorruptible 
crown, if we understand and believe it to be such, more than a corruptible 
crown,50 

Butler postulates that the ‘‘dictates’’ of the ‘‘moral faculty’’ are 
the ‘‘laws of God,’’ and are coincident with ‘‘our own chief in- 
terest’’ ;°* Swift finds less elevated factors in the pragmatic mani- 
festations of man’s self-interest. He is so blunt, indeed, as to find 
that ‘‘Fear and Hope are the two greatest natural Motives of all 
Men’s Actions. . . .””*? It is an understanding of man as a creature 
guided by narrow self-love which leads Swift to comment bitterly : 
‘‘How ready therefore would most Men be to step into the Paths 
of Virtue and Piety, if they infallibly led to Favour and For- 
tune?’’>* That Butler is somewhat sensitive to this position can be 
seen in his efforts to reward virtue with pleasure and punish vice 
with pain: 

. . . the disturbance and fear, which often follow upon a man’s having done 
an injury, arise from a sense of his being blameworthy . . . . On the other hand, 
inward security and peace, and a mind open to the several gratifications of 
life, are the natural attendants of innocence and virtue. To which must be 


added the complacency, satisfaction, and even joy of heart, which accompany 
the exercise, the real exercise, of gratitude, friendship, benevolence.54 


Kor Butler, these feelings arise naturally from the automatic funce- 
tioning of the ‘‘moral faculty,’’ or conscience, and he thus assumes 
some contact between the moral and physical worlds through man’s 
sense of guilt and innocence. Swift does not find such pleasures 
significant, nor such pains deterrent to vicious action; vicious ac- 
tion is a violation of man’s nature, from Butler’s viewpoint, but 
it is a violation of reason to Swift, and this, as those of us who have 
reasoned erroneously may know, is in itself a remarkably painless 


process. 
Conscience, to Butler, is man’s moral essence ; to Swift, conscience 
is an amoral epistemological phenomenon — it is ‘*. . . that Know!- 


50 Qn the Wisdom of this World, in The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, 
D.D., ed. Temple Scott (London, 1898), Iv, 174. 

51 Analogy, 1, vi, 11; 1, v, 19. 

52 On the Testimony of Conscience, in Works, 1x, 155. ; 

58.4 Project for the Advancement of Religion, and the Reformation of 
Manvers, in Works, 11, 50, 

54 Analogy, 1, iii, 10. 
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edge which a Man hath within himself of his own Thoughts and 
Actions.’’*> For Swift, conscience guides action by comparing its 
present knowledge against standards of conduct known by the in- 
dividual — ideally, against knowledge of reality. Those standards 
of conduct which Swift accepts as leading to virtuous action reflect 
the coincidence of the physical and moral universes; they are man’s 
reason and God’s revelation: 

For, as Conscience is nothing else but the Knowledge we have of what we are 
thinking and doing; so it can guide us no farther than that Knowledge reacheth. 
And therefore God hath placed Conscience in us to be our Director only in 
those Actions which Scripture and Reason plainly tell us to be good or evil.5¢ 
Scripture and reason are available to all; but reason van be and 
is, inevitably, distorted. The result of distorted standards is vicious 
action, if action is taken, but the amoral conscience does not punish 
with pain: 

- whenever our Conscience accuseth us, we are certainly guilty; but we are 
not always innocent when it doth not accuse us: For very often, through the 
Hardness of our Hearts, or the Fondness and Favour we bear to our selves, 
or through Ignorance, or Neglect, we do not suffer our Conscience to take any 
Cognizance of several Sins we commit.57 
So Swift dismisses the principles of ‘‘Moral Honesty’’ (fair and 
just dealing) and ‘‘Honour’’ as substitutes for conscience, for 
neither holds as a positive standard the achievement of virtue, and 
consequently both are subject to perversion to the advantage of 
one’s ‘‘ Ease and Interest.’’ If a man professing ‘‘ Moral Honesty’”’ 
finds it in his ‘‘Interest and Safety’’ to wrong you, 

. . . then it will be impossible you can have any Hold upon him; because 
there is nothing left to give him a Check, or to put in the Balance against his 
Profit. For, if he hath nothing to govern himself by, but the Opinion of the 
World, as long as he can conceal his Injustice from the World, he thinks he 
is safe.58 

Butler would punish such a man, in such a situation, with a ‘‘dis- 
turbance and fear’’ naturally arising from his sense of being 
‘*blameworthy.’’ 

Thus Swift sees the only workable morality to be one based upon 
a conscience characterized by standards which are not subject to 
perversion by self-interest. Man, possessing limited reason and a 
bestial nature, cannot create such standards— cannot determine 
right and wrong; such standards, such determinations, must origi- 


55 On the Testimony of Conscience, in Works, 1x, 150. 
56 Ibid. 

67 Tbid. 

68 Ibid., p. 152. 
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nate outside the self. Swift satirizes those who fail to understand 
man’s limitations (or their own), and, though he attacks false rea- 
son, the fundamental point is moral: 
For, what Man in the natural State, or Course of Thinking, did ever conceive 
it in his Power, to reduce the notions of all Mankind, exactly to the same 
Length, and Breadth, and Heighth of his own? Yet this is the first humble 
and civil Design of all Innovators in the Empire of Reason.5? 
The result of such misguided efforts is a conscience which utilizes 
false or distorted standards: the fault is that of pride, the condi- 
tion ignored is Original Sin, the final result is vicious action — 
moral chaos. In addition to originating outside man’s limited world, 
the standards which operate in a suitable conscience must function 
with a correct recognition of human psychology. It is here that 
Swift returns to a concept of man’s true self-interest which matches 
Butler’s — ‘‘an incorruptible crown, if we understand and believe 
it to be such’’ — and he concludes ‘‘. . . that there is no solid, firm 
Foundation for Virtue, but on a Conscience which is guided by 
Religion.’’®° 

Swift further conceives that religion works in conscience through 
the presence of faith. Butler, despairing of any aid from reason, 
calls upon habit to support the principle of virtue in man, which 


he sees daily ‘‘. . . overmatched, not only by the more boisterous 
passions, but by curiosity, shame, love of imitation, by any thing, 
even indolence. . . .’”** Swift finds not habit but faith to be the 


decisive factor in overcoming temptation : 


. the great Excellency of Faith, consisteth in the Consequence it hath u P 
our Action: . Therefore, let no Man think that he can lead as 
moral Life without Faith, as with it; for this Reason, Because he who hath 
no Faith, cannot, by the Strength of his own Reason or Endeavours, so easily 
resist Temptations, as the other who depends upon God’s Assistance in the 
overcoming his Frailties, and is sure to be rewarded for ever in Heaven for 
his Victory over them.62 


For Butler, man owes allegiance to a double moral standard — 
to God, of course, and to government, which is ‘‘plainly a Divine 
appointment’’ since men cannot live in society without it.** Indeed, 
Butler counts ‘‘the sum of morals’’ in the fact ‘‘that there is a 
publie end and interest of society which each particular is obliged 


59 A Tale of a Tub, eds. A. C. Guthkelch and D. Nichol Smith, pp. 166-67. 

60 On the Testimony of Conscience, in Works, 1x, 152. 

61 Analogy, 1, v, 13, note. 

62 On the Trinity, in Works, 1x, 164. 

68 Public Sermons, iii, 20; Analogy, 1, ii, 10. See also Mossner, Bishop 
Butler, p. 114. 
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to promote... .’”** Consequently, he finds that vicious actions are 
punished because they are mischievous to society as well as being 
vicious in themselves, and society quite naturally imposes its own 
temporal punishments for vicious actions in order to preserve it- 
self.*° Swift also postulates such a double moral authority for man, 
but he does not aecept society on the basis of its moral nature, as 
does Butler ;** he points out, for instance, that decrees of the legis- 
lature of England may be ‘‘. . . against Equity, Truth, Reason and 
Religion, but they are not against Law; because Law is the Will of 
the supreme Legislature, and that is, themselves.’’** Rather, Swift 
finds society to be a phenomenon of the physical world, based upon 
a ‘‘mutual subjection’’** which extends from the relations between 
individuals to the relations between the individual and the institu- 
tions of society.** And for Swift, morality functions through the 
individual; though the institutions of society are temporally su- 
preme, they are not inherently divine, as Butler would have it. In 
speaking of a Church of England man, Swift says, 

. and although he will not determine whether Episcopacy bé of Divine 
Right, he is sure it is most agreeable to primitive Institution; fittest, of all 


others for preserving Order and Purity, and under its present Regulations, 
best calculated for our Civil State... .7° 


As a consequence, Swift expresses the primary end of virtuous 





64 Sermons, ix, 8. 

65 Public Sermons, iii, 22; Analogy, 1, iii, 8; 1, vi, 15. 

66 William J. Norton, Jr., points out that, for Butler, ‘‘Society is based 
upon moral ideals; for it enjoins man to live morally . .. Being man’s self 
writ large, it displays the same moral tendencies that are discoverable within 
his nature, approving or condemning respectively what his enlightened con- 
science would approve or condemn.’’ (Bishop Butler Moralist § Divine [New 
Brunswick, 1950], p. 172.) 

61 Remarks upon a Book, in Works, 11, 74. 


68 On Mutual Subjection, in Works, 1x, 144. ‘‘And this both explains and 
confirms the Doctrine of the Text: for, where there is a mutual Dependence, 
there must be a mutual Duty, and consequently a mutual subjection.’’ The 
text, incidentally, is ‘‘I St. PETER V. 5.’’; ‘‘—Yea, all of you be subject 
one to another.’’ 

09 See Remarks upon a Book, in Works, 11, 74; The Sentiments of a Church 
of-England Man with Respect to Religion and Government, in Works, u, 5. 
Irvin Ehrenpreis concludes that ‘‘Swift remained negatively oriented to the 
social forces of his time. His rapport was with medieval political theory, which 
‘emphasizes the harmony between the individual and organized socicty .. . 
[and] sees political organization not as merely restrictive but as positively 
necessary to the fulfilment of human nature.’’’ (‘‘Swift on Liberty,’’ 
Journal of the History of Ideas, x11 [1952], 145. Ehrenpreis is quoting from 
bwart Lewis, ‘‘Organic Tendencies in Medieval Political Thought,’’ The 
American Political Science Review, Xxxi1 [1938], 876. 

79 The Sentiments of a Church-of-England Man, in Works, 


» d. 
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conduct in social terms, reflecting his fundamental acceptance of 
the coincidence of the physical and moral universes: 

It plainly appears, that unless Men are guided by the Advice and Judgment 
of a Conscience founded on Religion, they can give no Security that they will 
be either good Subjects, faithful Servants of the Publick, or honest in their 
mutual Dealings .. . .71 

So both Swift and Butler arrive at a morality which defines 
virtuous conduct in terms of an enlightened self-interest. Swift 
advocates the ‘‘ Advice and Judgment of a Conscience founded on 
Religion’’ on the basis of his understanding of man’s psychology : 
‘*. , . since there is no other Tie thro’ which the Pride, or Lust, or 
Avarice, or Ambition of Mankind will not certainly break one Time 
or other.’”’? Butler speculates about a society of perfectly virtuous 
men, and then rather paradoxically denies the possibility of its 
existence, ‘‘without some miraculous interposition,’’ on the basis 
of ‘‘our knowledge of human nature, and the whole history of 
mankind. .. .’’** Swift finds ‘‘human nature’’ less inimical to the 
achievement of perfection, and the immediate interest of the self 
is, indeed, necessary to Swift’s ethics. Butler, after identifying 
‘‘sense of interest’’ with the ‘‘law of God,’’ must accept the diffi- 
culties and temptations of temporal life as part of man’s state of 
probation and trial —a probation which he admittedly fails to ex- 
plicate."* Swift more directly permits ‘‘sense of interest’’ to vary, 
depending upon the individual, and it is the corrupt nature of man 
which drives him to salvation. Thus Swift argues that a conscience 
based upon religion ‘‘. . . placeth before us the Hopes of everlasting 
Ilappiness, and the Fears of everlasting Misery, as the Reward and 
Punishment of our good or evil Actions. . . .’’* 

As Mossner points out, conscience for Butler serves two funce- 
tions; it is ‘‘cognitive and authoritative, distinguishing right from 
wrong and urging the right.’’"* In a Christian universe, then, con- 
science is an absolute arbiter; it is, as Mossner says, ‘‘ ‘the voice of 
God’ speaking to humanity.’’™? Man’s liberty of conscience is sim- 


71 On the Testimony of Conscience, in Works, 1x, 158. 


72 Ibid. 

73 Analogy, 1, iii, 21. 

74 Ibid., 1, v, 1. 

75 On the Testimony of Conscience, in Works, 1x, 155. 

76 Mossner, Bishop Butler, p. 115. As Butler puts it, ‘*. . . this moral dis- 
cernment ... carries in it authority and a right of direction ....’’ (Anal 


ogy, I, vi, 11.) 
7 Mossner, Bishop Butler, p. 121. 
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ply to respect or disregard the commands of conscience; vicious 
action, for Butler, is the direct result of a simple disregard of ‘con- 
science. Man’s liberty lies in action; he may choose virtue or vice. 
For Swift, the matter is less direct; liberty of conscience is ‘‘no 
more than a Liberty of knowing our own Thoughts; which Liberty 
no one can take from us’’ — it is a liberty ‘‘which every man en- 
joys without fear of the magistrate.’’* For Swift, conscience is 
cognitive but not authoritative; the authoritative element in man’s 
actions comes from the dictates of self-love, however short- or long- 
sighted it may be. As he points out, 


If we run a race, it is in expectation of a prize, and the greater the prize the 
faster we run; for an incorruptible crown, if we understand and believe it 
to be such, more than a corruptible one.79 


The principle applies to corrupt action, also; of Freethinkers Swift 
says, ‘‘. .. their Intent is to overthrow all Religion, that they may 
gratify their vices without any Reproach from the World, or their 
own Conscience.’’®° And, in general, he feels that ‘‘. . . in the 
course of Things, Men always grow vicious before they become Un- 
believers. . . .’’® 

It is in the cognitive nature of conscience that the essential dif- 
ference between Swift and Butler may be noted, for it is here that 
Butler equivocates reason out of morality. Man knows good and 
evil automatically, by nature, in Butler’s concept of conscience. 
Conscience may be a mixture of ‘‘understanding’’ and ‘‘heart,’’ 
but Butler really puts his faith in the fact that ‘‘moral law is... 
written upon our hearts; interwoven into our very nature.’’®? It 
is for this very reason that conscience can be authoritative. Swift, 
more strictly empirical, finds the cognitive nature of conscience to 
reside in the double source of understanding and belief — reason 
and faith. For Butler, man divinely knows and is urged toward 
18 On the Testimony of Conscience, in Works, 1x, 151; Thoughts on Religion, 
in Works, 1x, 263. 

79 On the Wisdom of .this World, in The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, 
D.D., ed. Temple Scott, tv, 174. My italics. 

80 On the Trinity, in Works, 1x, 165. 

81 A Letter to a Young Clergyman, in Works, 1X, 78. Butler echoes this idea; 
he notes that ‘‘atheistical men’’ advocate the notion of ‘‘necessity’’ in order 
to ‘‘ pretend to satisfy and encourage themselves in vice, and justify to others 
their disregard to all religion.’’ (Analogy, 1, vi, 17.) 

82 See Analogy, U1, i, 25. Butler’s fundamental assumption is that part of 
man is of the moral universe; both passion and reason, he suspects, are out- 
side the moral universe: ‘‘As all my passions and affections to my reason 
such as it is, so in consideration of the fallibility and deficiencies of this my 


reason, I would subject it to God, that he may succor and guide it.’’ (Frag- 
ments, 13, in Sermons.) 
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absolute right ; for Swift, man is psychologically urged toward what 
he considers to be his advantage.** 

For Swift, faith is a form of knowledge; he defined faith as 
‘*.,, a Virtue by which any Thing commanded us by God to believe, 
appears evident and certain to us, although we do not see, nor can 
conceive it.’’** Swift actually bases the use of faith by conscience 
on psychological cognition, not epistemological cognition: possessed 
of the infallible tool of empirical reason and armed with the ex- 
press revelation of Scripture, made cognitive by faith, man is 
equipped with the necessary sources of knowledge for the practice 
of virtuous conduct. Man’s psychology will see to the effective 
application of this knowledge. And for Swift, as well as for But- 
ler, whose comment it is, virtuous conduct can lead only to ‘‘that 
regularity and order and right’’ which ‘‘cannot but prevail finally 
in a universe under [God’s] government.’’*® 

It is in his concept of conscience that the basis for much of Swift’s 
satire can be found. When he satirizes the corruption of Religion 
and Learning, he focusses upon the key point of his ethical system 
—the double standard in conscience of faith and reason. For 
Swift, both the failure to recognize truth and the failure to prac- 
tice faith are moral failures; perversion of reason or denial of 
faith results in vicious action.*® Much of the difficulty met in at- 
tempting to understand Swift lies in a failure to see the psychologi- 
eal unity of reason and faith; for purposes of determining action, 
knowledge gained by one is equivalent to knowledge gained by the 
other. And the only control for psychological cognition is episte- 
mological cognition — reason; conscience, for Swift, is psychologi- 


83 With such phrases as ‘‘our interest being rightly understood’’ (Analogy, 
I, v, 20), Butler indicates a sensitivity to the kind of position which Swift holds. 

84 On the Trinity, in Works, 1x, 164. Swift points out that ‘‘. . . whoever 
professeth himself a Member of the Church of England, ought to believe a 
God, and his Providence, together with revealed Religion, and the Divinity of 
Christ.’’ (The Sentiments of a Church-of-England Man, in Works, 11, 4.) 

85 Analogy, Introduction, 10. 

86 Butler, while apparently decrying the perversion of reason, is actually 
limiting reason: ‘‘For to pretend to act upon reason, in opposition to prac- 
tical principles, which the Author of our nature gave us to act upon; and to 
pretend to apply our reason to subjects, with regard to which, our own short 
views, and even our experience, will show us, it cannot be depended upon; 
... this is vanity, conceit, and unreasonableness.’’ (Analogy, 1, vi, 7.) 
These ‘‘practical principles’’ are the psychological bases for conscience; the 
**short views’’ of reason appear again in Butler’s reduction of judgments 
guiding conduct in this world to ‘‘probabilities.’’ Though this statement 
sounds Swiftian, it violates Swift’s most fundamental convictions. 
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cally valid knowledge tested by empirical reason for its contribu- 
tion to the achievement of order and stability. In this sense, Swift 
actually accepts a single standard for conscience, and bases his 
morality upon a single aspect of man —that standard and that 
aspect is reason. 

Thus Swift relates man’s achievement of perfection to a factor 
over which man may have some control; correct use of reason 
(which includes recognition of its limitations) is sufficient for the 
achievement of social order and virtuous conduct. In this view, the 
limitations of reason are of great significance; for Swift, they 
reflect the dualism of body and spirit which is man’s corrupt con- 
dition. The rather spectacular weakness of reason in the face of 
passion is a mark of man’s nature and asserts the inevitability of 
man’s psychology; reason’s limited capacity — which requires its 
augmentation by faith — is a mark of the limited reality of man’s 
world and asserts the true reality of God.*" 

Confusion of these limitations leads to incorrect emphasis of 
Swift’s purposes and ideals, and this leads to a distorted under- 
standing of his writing. The triumph of passion over reason is a 
fact from which stems much of man’s action; the inability of man’s 
reason to comprehend God becomes, in Swift’s metaphysics, the 
basis for his assertion that total denial of man’s reality is not pos- 
sible. Man’s use of reason must be accepted, for only through its 
use may man attain salvation, and thus reason becomes a meta- 
physical complement of faith. Reason and faith together supply 
direction to the psychologically motivated actions of man. Mossner 
points out that the ‘‘theological conception of the origin and mean- 
ing of conscience remains the very keystone of Butler’s ethics. .. .’’** 
In contrast to this, the keystone of Swift’s ethics is the psychologi- 
eal conception of the origin and meaning of conscience; man is 
psychologically motivated, and his behavior is guided by the psy- 
chological impact of faith and reason. And as a guide for behavior, 
faith is a means of gaining knowledge — faith, in man’s world, is 
subordinate to reason, which is knowledge itself. 

Thus Swift as moralist ultimately justifies the observation which 
Sherburn has made concerning Swift as satirist: ‘‘ Actually what 


87 For comment concerning the dual limitation of reason and Swift’s use of 
faith, see Landa, ‘‘Swift, the Mysteries, and Deism,’’ Studies in English 
(University of Texas, 1944), pp. 248-49. 


#8 Mossner, Bishop Butler, p. 122. 
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Swift attacks (though in a sense all his work is exposé rather than 
attack) is the perversion of reason.’’** In some large sense, Swift 
is a supreme rationalist ; his morality, which justifies the Christian 
and directs the satirist, hinges upon reason, limited though it may 
be by the nature of the universe. Within a framework of traditional 
Christian philosophy, Swift practiced a rigorous and thoroughgoing 
empirical metaphysic, and both Christian and satirist reflect the 
moralist who emerged. And for the moralist, the mind of man is a 
free and responsible agent — it is man’s greatest enemy and man’s 
only savior in a world curiously timeless, curiously like our own.*° 


89 George Sherburn, ‘‘ Methods in Books about Swift,’’ Studies in Philology, 
XxXXV (1938), 650. 

90I wish to express my gratitude to Professors Louis A. Landa and Ernest 
C. Mossner, who were kind enough to read this article in manuscript and to 
make valuable suggestions concerning it. 








DEFOE AND MRS. BARGRAVE’S STORY 


By Ropney M. BaINnE 
Delta State Teachers College 


Cleveland, Mississippi 

Did Daniel Defoe actually write A True Relation of the Appari- 
tion of one Mrs. Veal?' Ever since 1790, when George Chalmers 
listed it in his bibliography of Defoe, it has been taken for granted 
that Defoe wrote this pamphlet. Yet convincing evidence that he 
did so has never been presented. Chalmers gave merely the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘‘The tradition among the Booksellers is, That 
when Drelincourt’s Consolations against the Fears of Death first 
appeared, the book would not sell. De Foe said he would make it 
sell, and he made the Apparition recommend Drelincourt’s Book on 
Death, as the best on that subject ever written.’’? Thus Chalmers 
did not assert that the story was fictitious, although he may have 
intended such an implication. 

In 1799 in his edition of Boswell’s Johnson, Edmond Malone posi- 
tively asserted that Defoe fabricated The Apparition of Mrs. Veal: 
‘This fiction is known to have been invented by Daniel Defoe, and 
was added to Drelincourt’s book, to make it sell.’’*> Malone’s state- 
ment was further developed by Sir Walter Scott and William 
Hazlitt. Adding considerable imaginary detail, they asserted that 
Defoe invented the whole tale in order to help sell Drelincourt. 
Thus Malone elaborated upon Chalmers, and Scott upon Malone. 
This legend of composition was completely demolished in 1895 by 
George Aitken. Printing the account of an interview of Mrs. Bar- 
grave which had taken place in 1714, Aitken demonstrated the fact 
that far from being a fiction of Defoe, the pamphlet relates a super- 
natural event actually reported by Mrs. Bargrave, of Canterbury.‘ 


1 For opportunity to prepare this paper, the author is indebted to the Rich- 
mond Area University Center, which coutributed a gencrous grant-in-aid. The 
paper vias written while he was a member of the English Department at the 
University of Richmond. 

2 George Chalmers, ‘‘ A List of Writings, which are considered as undoubtedly 
De Foe’s,’’ in Daniel Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, ed. Percival Stockdale (London, 


1720), 1. 444. 
* James Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill and L. F. Powell (Oxford, 
1934), 11, 164, n. 4. 
4 George A. Aitken, ‘‘ Defoe’s Apparition of Mrs. Veal,’’ Nineteenth Century, 
zxxxvri (1895), 95-100. 
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Then in 1931 Sir Charles Firth printed a letter which had been 
written concerning the séance before Defoe’s report was published. 
Mention there of ‘‘somebody’s consolations agt y* fears of death’’ 
showed that Defoe did not insert the discussion of Drelincourt.* 

Modern scholarship, then, has cleared away two fundamental mis- 
conceptions about the writing of The Apparition of Mrs. Veal. But 
it has not added to or clarified the attribution of authorship made 
by Chalmers in 1790. Defoe’s claim to the pamphlet still rests upon 
a ‘‘tradition among the Booksellers,’’ a tradition over eighty years 
old when Chalmers first recorded it. 

If, to support this slender external evidence, we look for internal 
indications of Defoe’s authorship, we shall find disappointingly 
little. If the loose organization is characteristic of Defoe, so is it of 
many another writer, and perhaps of the account which Defoe 
claimed to have presented ‘‘worded’’ as it came to him. If the dra- 
matic qualities and use of particularity are characteristic of Defoe, 
so are they of a rival version written some years later by a Reverend 
Mr. Payne. All that can safely be asserted from stylistic evidence 
is that Defoe might have written the Veal story. 

Defoe, it is true, was always interested in apparitions. Only a 
few months before Mrs. Veal died, he answered, as secretary of 
the Scandalous Club, the inquiry of a correspondent concerning 
ghosts : 

. .. the Society must agree to the General Part of the Question, That there 
may be such a thing as we call a Spirit, an Apparition, a Phantome, a Spectre, 
a Ghost, or what you please to call it. On the other hand, the Society cannot 
but observe, as their opinion, That they believe there is not one tenth part of 
those Things we call so, which merit the Name of Apparitions ... .¢ 

In 1727, indeed, under the pseudonym Andrew Moreton, he pub- 
lished An Essay on the History and Reality of Apparitions. But 
this collection certainly presents no evidence that Defoe wrote The 
Apparition of Mrs. Veal. Indeed it seems to point in just the oppo- 
site direction. Although he included here many accounts which 
eame within his own knowledge, he did not even mention Mrs. Bar- 
grave’s story. So popular was this story that to the 1770 edition of 
Defoe’s book on apparitions the Veal story was actually added, 
though, ironically enough, not Defoe’s version of the incident, but 
Payne's! In 1727, however, Defoe nimself devoted two chapters to 


5 Charles H. Firth, ‘‘Defoe’s True Relation,’’ RES, vi (1931), 1-6, 
6 Daniel Defoe, A Weekly Review of the Affairs of France, U (1705), 43. 
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questioning the very possibility of the Veal type of apparition. 
Spirits, Defoe maintained, are sometimes allowed to assume the 
shape of the departed, 

But that this must be just in the Article of Death, just when the Person 
was dying, and the Soul departing; as if the Soul could stay in its Passage, 
between Life, and the eternal State, to call at this, or that Place, and deliver 
a Message: ... 

THIS, I say, has to me no Consistency in it, no Coherence, it does not hang 
together in my Opinion at all, nor can I make any common Sense of it; no, 
not if I was to come to the old poetick Fictions of Charon and his Ferry-Boat; 
even the old Ferry-Man would not have stept out of his Way, upon any such 
Business.7 
Internal evidence, then, would seem to point away from Defoe 
rather than toward him. 

If Defoe was really known among the book trade as the author 
of The Apparition of Mrs. Veal, then an investigation of the various 
printings of the work should perhaps reveal an attribution. Before 
the story became attached in 1840 to the corpus of Defoe’s works, 
it had appeared in three forms: as a separate pamphlet, as a ghost 
story printed in collections of spiritualistic narratives, and as an 
introduction to Drelincourt. The original pamphlet is anonymous, 
but some slight evidence for Defoe’s authorship might be argued 
from the fact that it was published by Benjamin Bragg, who was 
at that time printing for Defoe. The popular collections of occult 
stories which printed The Apparition of Mrs, Veal do not mention 
Defoe. 

In Drelineourt’s Christian’s Defence, Defoe’s account was pre- 
fixed to the fifth edition and remained a fixture until Sir Walter 
Scott and William Hazlitt popularized the view that the whole story 
was Defoe’s fake. After 1707 the D’Assigny translation of Drelin- 
court had a phenomenal lifetime. By 1768 it had reached its twen- 
tieth legitimate edition; and pirated editions appeared in Exeter, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Preston, Newcastle, and Edinburgh; and 
in America in Philadelphia, Trenton, and Wheeling, West Virginia. 
None of these which the writer has examined attributes the account 
to Defoe. Publishers of rival accounts made at least some sort of 
attribution. The Spavan abridgment of Drelincourt is preceded 
by a version written by ‘‘a clergyman of Mrs. Bargrave’s acquain- 
; the Bromwich translation, by a version prepared by the 


, 


tance’ 


7‘“ Andrew Moreton’’ (Daniel Defoe), The Secrets of the Invisible World 
Disclos’d: or, an Universal History of Apparitions, 3d ed. (London, 1738), 
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pp. 271-72. 
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Reverend Mr. Payne. But if the editors of the D’Assigny trans- 
lation knew who wrote The Apparition of Mrs. Veal, they thought 
it best to suppress the author’s name. This persistent anonymity 
for the author of this account may actually afford some slight evi- 
dence that it was written by someone like Defoe. Both rival ac- 
counts were written by, or at least attributed to, clergymen. Pub- 
lishers of the D’ Assigny translation would naturally not recommend 
their book by prefixing Defoe’s name to The Apparition of Mrs. 
Veal, even if they knew him to be the author, since in many quarters 
he had the reputation of being a notorious liar. 

If the various editions of Drelincourt reveal no evidence that 
Defoe wrote The Apparition of Mrs. Veal, then we must as a last 
resort turn to the discussion of the story during the eighteenth 
century. Here only one reference to the authorship or credibility 
of the story has hitherto been cited. Indeed Sir Charles Firth as- 
serted that no other such reference could be found.* But several 
interesting references occur, especially in the periodicals. 

In 1726, in The Penny London Post, Mrs. Bargrave’s story was 
mentioned with obvious incredulity in an account of a funeral 
conducted by a burial society : 

Last Thursday Night a Woman was bury’d in St. Paul’s Covent-Garden 
(where a Funeral Sermon was preach’d on that Occasion) who it seems be- 
long’d to a Club, or Society of the Fair Sex, which generally meets once a 
Week, at a Publick House in the Neighburhood; they allow 7s. per Week, to 
any of their Members that have the Misfortune to fall Sick, or any otherwise 
in need, and 3 1. for the Burial, and the same to the Husband or Children of 
the Deceased: About 70 of the Members attended at this Funeral; two of 
them went before with the Stewards Staffs in Mourning, and the Pall was 
supported by six of the Male Sex of that Neighbourhood: There was a prodi- 
gious Croud to see this uncommon Procession of the Fair Sex. 

We hear, there are two other Societies of the Fair Sex, one at Shoreditch, 
and another in Cripplegate Parish; at the Head of which last, is Mrs Veale, 
mentioned in M. Drelincourt’s Book of the Consolation against the Fear of 


Death: This last Society meets every Saturday in the Afternoon to talk about 
their Spiritual Concerns.® 


This news story concludes with an obvious take-off on the Veal 
story: it parodies the Saturday afternoon religious séance of Mrs. 
Bargrave and Mrs. Veal; and it substitutes the dead Mrs. Veal for 


8 Dorothy Gardiner, ‘‘ What Canterbury Knew of Mrs. Veal and Her Friends, ’’ 
RES, vit (1931), 197. 

9 The Penny London Post, No. 171 (30 May 1726), p. 4. For permission to 
quote from the unique copy of this number the writer is indebted to the 
Library of Harvard University. 
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Mrs. Bargrave, who had been in London in 1722 and was pre- 
sumably still living there.” The Reads, who published The Penny 
London Post, had in 1718 already disparaged Defoe’s facility at 
fabrication, sneering at ‘‘ ‘the little art he is truly master of, of 
forging a story, and imposing it on the world for truth.’ ’’™ 

This attitude of disbelief appears also in two essays in The Uni- 
versal Spectator, which was edited by Defoe’s son-in-law, Henry 
Baker. Neither notice was written by Baker himself,'? but the first 
appeared in 1732, while he was still in charge of the periodical : 


There is an Apparition, as I take it, of one Madam Veal, which, because it 
recommends the Original Author, Monsieur Drelincowt, and his elaborate Dis- 
course upon Death, to all Readers whatsoever, must therefore be of singular 
Use to the Translator as well as Editor: And there are many Others, of which 
no Account can be given but from Trick and Design, in Order to promote 
some temporal Interest and Advantage ... .13 


This essay on apparitions, incidentally, mentions Defoe as an 
apparition-writer under his pseudonym Moreton. 

The second essay, which appeared in 1734, after Baker had ceased 
to edit The Universal Spectator, may well have been written by 
the same man. It also is skeptical: 


There is scarce a little Town in all England but has one of these old Female 
Spirits appertaining to it, who, in her High-Crown Hat, mighty clean Linnen 
and a red Petticoat, has been view’d by half the Parish. This Article of Dress 
is of mighty Concern among some Ghosts; wherefore a skilful and learned 
Apparition-Writer, in the Preface to Drelincourt on Death, makes a very pious 
Ghost talk to a Lady upon the important Subject of scowring a Mantua.14 
Here the ‘‘pious Ghost’’ is obviously Mrs. Veal; the lady, Mrs. 
Bargrave; and the subject, Mrs. Veal’s ‘‘scowred,’’ or cleaned 
riding dress. The ‘‘skilful and learned Apparition-Writer’’ is ob- 
viously the author of The History and Reality of Apparitions — 
Daniel Defoe. This reference, then, which jests at apparitions in 
general and at Defoe’s use of inconsequential detail in particular, 
gives us our first reliable evidence that Defoe wrote A True Rela- 
tion of the Apparition of Mrs. Veal. We need no longer rely en- 
tirely upon a vague tradition among the booksellers more than half 
a century later. 

10 She was interviewed there by Payne. See my article ‘‘The Apparition 
of Mrs. Veal: a Neglected Version,’’ PMLA, Lx1x (1954), 523-41. 

11 James Sutherland, Defoe (Philadelphia, 1938), p. 243, n., quoting Read’s 
Journal for 1 November 1718. 

12Information from P. Long, Esq., of the Bodleian, citing Baker’s own 
annotated copies of the periodical. 

13 The Unwersal Spectator, No. cctx (7 October 1732), p. 1. Mr. George 


Sherburn graciously allowed the use of his private file. 
14 Ibid., No. cccXx (23 November 1734). 
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But the question of authorship still leaves an important problem 
to be considered. For Defoe can be termed the author only with 
certain important reservations. What credit should be given to 
Mrs. Bargrave for her part in the story? Some answer to this 
problem can be found in additional references to the story in the 
eighteenth century. 

A tone of disbelief in the entire tale, as has been seen, character- 
izes the reference in The Penny London Post and those in The Uni- 
versal Spectator. This same skeptical tone continues to appear 
until The Apparition of Mrs. Veal becomes regarded as a prover- 
bial lie. In 1749 Henry Fielding made an acid comment in Tom 
Jones concerning stories which were difficult or impossible to swal- 
low: ‘‘Such is that memorable Story of the Ghost of George Villers, 
which might with more Propriety have been made a Present of to 
Dr. Drelincourt, to have kept the Ghost of Mrs. Veale Company, 
at the Head of his Discourse upon Death. . . .’’* 

In 1774 Augustus M. Toplady, an acquaintance of Dr. Johnson, 
also used the story as a notorious yarn. Only a few years later 
Toplady was to assert in his sermon ‘‘The Existence and the Creed 
of Devils Considered,’’ ‘‘There is nothing absurd in the meta- 
physical theory of apparitions.’"** But in 1774 he wrote to a 
friend concerning an epitaph, 


... your West Indian correspondent is totally mistaken in every point of 
view. But, pray, let me see the epitaph; which is no more the worse for the 
misinformation with which it was introduced to your acquaintance, than the 
intrinsic merits of Mr. Drelincourt’s Excellent Treatise on Death, are impaired 
by the fabulous legend prefixed to it, concerning Mrs. Veal’s apparition.17 


The only evidence hitherto cited concerning the reliability of 
the story is the conversation between Dr. Johnson and Boswell: 

BoswE.u. ‘I do not know whether there are any well-attested stories of the 
appearance of ghosts. You know there is a famous story of the appearance 
- Mrs. Veal, prefixed to ‘‘Drelincourt on Death’’.’ JoHNSON. ‘I believe, 


Sir, that is given up. JI believe the woman declared upon her death-bed that 
it was a lie. 18 


Dr. Johnson’s statement is late, as it was made in 1772, and it was 
not positively asserted. But it must carry a great deal of weight. 
Johnson was intensely interested in ghosts, and on a point of such 
importance it is not likely that his memory failed him. 


15 Henry Fielding, Tom Jones, Book VIII, chap. i (London, 1749), u, 174. 
16 Augustus M. Toplady, Works (London, 1825), m1, 278. 

17 Ibid., vi, 234. 

18 Boswell, 11, 164. 
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Indeed there is additional evidence that Mrs. Bargrave was 
probably lying. When Defoe published his History and Reality of 
Apparitions, he made, as has been stated, no reference to the Bar- 
grave story. Since the publication of his original pamphlet he had 
evidently learned or suspected that the whole tale was Mrs. Bar- 
grave’s fabrication and, disgusted at being taken in, had decided 
that the Veal type of apparition was never credible. 

The probability that Mrs. Bargrave made up the entire tale from 
whole cloth seems even stronger when we investigate motive and 
ability. Hitherto we have been misled by the insistence of all the 
reporters that Mrs. Bargrave had no reason to lie, for she would 
accept no gratuities for telling her story and received no material 
benefits from it. But Mrs. Bargrave had a very compelling motive 
— revenge. All the accounts mention Mr. Bargrave’s cruelty: ob- 
viously Mrs. Bargrave spread the details all over town. But only 
Miss Lukyn and Payne detailed the particular inhumanity which 
could easily have prompted such a yarn. According to Payne, on 
the Saturday when Mrs. Veal died, Mr. Bargrave came in a frolic- 
some mood, felt his wife’s hand, found it hot, and playfully put 
her out in the garden to cool. In fact he kept her there all night. 
The next day, as Defoe confirms, she was abed with a fever. Such 
treatment, if it did not cause an actual hallucination, might easily 
have provoked a story told partly out of malice, partly from a de- 
sire of notoriety. As to ability, Mrs. Bargrave was the daughter 
of a prominent clergyman who had not been backward to defend 
himself.'’® She was well versed in religious literature and was inti- 
mately acquainted with Drelincourt. 

Seen thus in the light of her probable fabrication, the whole prob- 
lem of authorship alters considerably. There is a great deal of 
difference between an account of an actual event reported on several 
occasions to several interviewers and a story made up by a sup- 
posed participant —all the difference, indeed, between fact and 
fiction. Mrs. Bargrave, not Defoe, must be given the credit for the 
original fiction. It was she who invented the themes discussed and 
dreamed up the minute evidence for the reality of the apparition. 
She regarded herself as the author of The Apparition of Mrs. Veal, 
and in her 1714 interview always referred to the writer not as the 





19 See the article cited in note 10 above. 
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‘‘author,’’ but the ‘‘editor.’’*° Defoe, it can now be definitely as- 
serted, first published the story. He doubtless organized it in his 
own way, and he omitted from his account much material which 
Mrs. Bargrave considered important. And it is largely owing to 
his skill in dramatizing the story that it became famous. But for 
the entire story, even the details, we are indebted to the feverish 
imagination of a vengeful woman. 


20 Aitken, in Nineteenth Century, xxxvu, 98. 








EMERSON AND ARNOLD’S POETRY 


By R. H. Super 
University of Michigan 


When so honest and exact a man as Matthew Arnold writes to 
his sister in the latter years of his life, ‘‘I have a strong sense of 
[Emerson’s] value, which I am glad to say has deepened instead 
of diminishing on re-reading him,’’ we are justified in viewing the 
remark as the most valuable sort of praise; and when he goes on to 
say, ‘‘I always found him of more use than Carlyle, and I now 
think so more than ever,’’ there is a hint of personal debt that seems 
to invite further inquiry. Arnold was at work on his lecture about 
Emerson when he wrote this letter in the autumn of 1883; ‘‘I should 
like to slip away from New York,’’ he went on, ‘‘and see Concord, 
and the grave where Emerson is buried, and Boston Bay, all by 
myself, and then to write my lecture with this local impression 
fresh upon me.’”* 

The judgment Arnold passed upon Emerson in that lecture is 
well known: not a true poet, not a great writer as such, not a maker 
of philosophies, he has a relation to us of greater importance than 
any of these; he is ‘‘the friend and aider of those who would live 
in the spirit.’’ Arnold went further: ‘‘As Wordsworth’s poetry 
is, in my judgment, the most important work done in verse, in our 
language, during the present century, so Emerson’s Essays are, I 
think, the most important work done in prose.’’ And again there 
was the personal tribute, the recollection of what Emerson meant 
to Arnold’s generation at Oxford: 

Besides [the voices of Newman, Carlyle, and Goethe], there came to us in that 
old Oxford time a voice also from this side of the Atlantic,—a clear and pure 
voice, which for my ear, at any rate, brought a strain as new, and moving, and 
unforgettable, as the strain of Newman, or Carlyle, or Goethe. . . . To us at 
Oxford Emerson was but a voice speaking from three thousand miles away. 
But so well he spoke, that from that time forth Boston Bay and Concord were 
names invested to my ear with a sentiment akin to that which invests for me 
the names of Oxford and of Weimar; and snatches of Emerson’s strain fixed 


themselves in my mind as imperishably as any of the eloquent words [of these 
other three] which I have been just now quoting.2 


1 Arnold, Letters, ed. G. W. E. Russell (London, 1895), 1, 218. 
2 Discourses in America (London, 1889), pp. 179, 196, 145-146. 
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Much of Arnold’s affection for the memory of Emerson sprang, 
of course, from Emerson’s friendship for Clough, through whom 
Arnold first met him in the spring of 1848; and when Clough went 
out to Boston in 1852, one persistent question which Arnold’s let- 
ters asked was, ‘‘What does Emerson say to my poems?’’ ‘‘Make 
him look at [{them].’* Throughout the remainder of Emerson’s 
life, there was occasional exchange of books and letters between 
him and Arnold, and in 1867 Arnold wrote to him, ‘‘ Your writings 
have given me and continue to give me so much pleasure and stimu- 
lus, that I consider myself almost bound to make an offering to 
you of any production at all considerable which comes from me; 
since you are sure to have had some part in it.’”* 

So strong a statement can hardly have been required by the rules 
of ordinary courtesy, yet on the face of it Arnold’s remark cer- 
tainly seems extravagant. In his best-known poetry, Arnold is stoic, 
facing with courage the collapse of intellectual and spiritual em- 
pires, self-sufficient but isolated; Emerson is optimistic for the 
future and rejoices in the very revolutions that distress Arnold. 
There was of course a strong current of transcendentalism in the 
nineteenth century which no poet could altogether escape; yet Ar- 
nold does not at first impress us as a transcendentalist in the Emer- 
sonian sense, and though both he and Emerson saw nature with 
Wordsworth’s eyes, Arnold tended to remain on this side of the 
boundary that separates the phenomenal from the spiritual, and 
Emerson to pass quickly to the other side. 

Nevertheless, as we browse through the two series of Essays which 
Emerson published in those years when Arnold was becoming a 
poet (1841, 1844), we can make our own selection of sentences that 
we feel must have impressed Arnold. Emerson’s remarks on the 
value of books, for instance: ‘‘The use of literature is to afford 
us a platform whence we may command a view of our present life, 
a purchase by which we may move it. We fill ourselves with an- 
cient learning, install ourselves the best we can in Greek, in Punic, 
in Roman houses, only that we may wiselier see French, English 


8 Arnold, Letters to Clough, ed. H. F. Lowry (Oxford, 1932), pp. 131, 126. 
Clough presented Emerson with a copy of Arnold’s 1849 volume; see H. F. 
Lowry and R. L. Rusk, edd., Emerson-Clough Letters (Cleveland, 1934), letter 
of February 10, 1849, and William Ruff, ‘‘An Exhibition of the Writings of 
Matthew Arnold,’’ Yale University Library Gasette, x11 (April, 1939), 96. 


«Emerson, Letters, ed. R. L. Rusk (New York, 1939), vi, 293n. 
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and American houses and modes of living.’’® Emerson on myth- 
ology: ‘‘The beautiful fables of the Greeks, being proper creations 
of the imaginaton and not of the fancy, are universal verities. What 
a range of meanings and what perpetual pertinence has the story 
of Prometheus!’ Or on the main business of the poet: 


[The] preference of the genius to the parts is the secret of that deification of 
art, which is found in all superior minds. Art, in the artist, is proportion, or 
a habitual respect to the whole by an eye loving beauty in details. . . . In 
modern sculpture, picture and poetry, the beauty is miscellaneous; the artist 
works here and there and at all points, adding and adding, instead of unfold- 
ing the unit of his thought. Beautiful details we must have, or no artist; but 
they must be means and never other. The eye must not lose sight for a moment 
of the purpose. Lively boys write to their ear and eye, and the cool reader 
finds nothing but sweet jingles in it. When they grow older, they respect the 
argument.? 


Or the essential stoicism after all of Emerson’s conception of Char- 
acter: ‘‘The face which character wears to me is self-sufficingness.’”* 
Isolation for Emerson was in the last analysis no ground for de- 
spair, even between lovers: ‘‘In all things I would have the island 
of man inviolate. Let us sit apart as the gods, talking from peak 
to peak all round Olympus. No degree of affection need invade 
this religion. .. . Lovers should guard their strangeness.’ We 
may observe Emerson’s remarks on the function of Culture as the 
counter to materialism : 


The world is filled with the proverbs and acts and winkings of a base prudence, 
which is a devotion to matter, as if we possessed no other faculties than the 
palate, the nose, the touch, the eye and ear. . . . But culture, revealing the 


5 ‘*Cireles’’? (1841), in Emerson, Complete Works (Boston, 1903), m, 312. 
Arnold’s ‘‘Literature and Science’’ is only one of his many statements of 
this idea—‘‘knowing Greek and Roman antiquity ... as a help to knowing 
ourselves and the world.’’ (Discourses in America, p. 88) 

6 ‘‘History’’ (1841), in Complete Works, n, 30. Cf. Arnold’s remarks, in 
his Preface to the 1853 Poems, on the ‘‘terrible old mythic stories’’ on which 
the great Greek tragedies were based: ‘‘Their significance appeared inexhaust- 
ible; they were as permanent problems, perpetually offered to the genius of 
every fresh poet.’’ 

7‘*Nominalist and Realist’’ (1844), in Complete Works, 111, 233-234. Cf. 
Arnold’s famous remark to Clough (Letters to Clough, p. 97): ‘‘[Our modern 
poets] will not be patient neither understand that they must begin with an 
Idea of the world in order not to be prevailed over by the world’s multitudi- 
nousness,’’ as well as the whole thesis of the 1853 Preface. 

8‘‘Character’’ (1844), in Complete Works, 111, 99. This is of course the 
moral of Empedocles’ famous song in Arnold’s drama. Emerson recognized 
the kinship between transcendentalism and stoicism; in ‘‘The Transcendental- 


ist’? (1842) he remarked: ‘‘This way of thinking, falling on Roman times, 
made Stoic philosophers; . . . and falling on Unitarian and commercial times, 
makes the peculiar shades of Idealism which we know.’’ (Complete Works, 1, 


9 ‘*Manners’’ (1844), in Complete Works, 111, 137. Arnold used the same 
image, but was less cheerful about the insularity of lovers in his lines be- 
ginning, ‘‘ Yes! in the sea of life enisled.’’ 
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origin of the apparent world and aiming at the perfection of the man 
as the end, degrades every thing else, as health and bodily life, into means... . 
If a man lose his balance and immerse himself in any trades or pleasures for 
their own sake, he may be a good wheel or pin, but he is not a cultivated man.10 

The essay on ‘‘Spiritual Laws’’ (1841) must have been something 
of a favorite with the author of ‘‘A Summer Night’’ and ‘‘The 
Buried Life’’ (as indeed it ought to be a favorite of ours today) : 
Our life might be much easier and simpler than we make it; . . . the world 
might be a happier place than it is; ... there is no need of struggles, con- 
vulsions, and despairs, of the wringing of the hands and the gnashing of the 
teeth; . . . we miscreate our own evils. We interfere with the optimism of 
nature; for whenever we get this vantage-ground of the past, or of a wiser 
mind in the present, we are able to discern that we are begirt with laws which 
execute themselves.11 

Thus far I have been doing the sort of thing Arnold himself did 
with such pleasure when he lectured on Emerson: quoting attrac- 
tive and invigorating sentences from the Essays (though I have 
not taken any passages which Arnold himself quoted). But I should 
like now to make a few far more general observations on the kin- 
ship of interest between Arnold and Emerson, and then consider 
what Arnold found when he turned over the pages of Emerson’s 
volume of poems published in 1847, only two years before The 
Strayed Reveller marked the appearance of a new and very great 
English poet. 

Both Arnold and Emerson were essentially bookish men: they 
read widely and made their own whatever was useful in the books 
they read. Among English writers, Wordsworth levied the greatest 
debt upon both, and both were impressed, as anyone must be, with 
the sense of joy that persisted through Wordsworth’s view of na- 
ture. Coleridge and Carlyle were more important to Emerson than 
to Arnold, but in his youth at least Arnold too could not avoid Car- 
lyle’s spell. Both Arnold and Emerson loved the classics of course ; 
but they loved also the Norse mythology, the romance literature, 
and what is of the greatest significance, the writings of the Per- 
sians and the Hindus. How often Emerson fell into an illustration 
from the Eastern tales: ‘‘ Without the rich heart, wealth is an ugly 


10 ‘*Prudence’’ (1841), in Complete Works, 11, 223-224. ‘‘The whole scope 
of [my] essay,’’ wrote Arnold in the Preface to his Culture and Anarchy, 
‘tig to recommend culture as the great help out of our present difficulties; 
culture being a pursuit of our total perfection by means of getting to know, 
on all the matters which most concern us, the best which has been thought 
and said in the world.’’ And consequently his book was largely directed 
against the Liberals’ devotion to machinery, their exalting of means into ends. 

11 Complete Works, m1, 135. 
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beggar. The king of Schiraz could not afford to be so bountiful 
as the poor Osman who dwelt at his gate... .’’ ete.1* In this way 
also Arnold makes his point with ‘‘The Sick King in Bokhara’’; 
so too he takes the ferryboat on the ‘‘lone Chorasmian stream’’ to 
illustrate something of the range of the poet’s eye, in ‘‘The Strayed 
Reveller.’’ Proiessor Trilling emphasizes the concept of Self which 
Arnold found as he read the Bhagavad Gita during the late eighteen- 
forties ;* may it not indeed have been Emerson who revealed to 
Arnold the richness of the Eastern writers? And finally, each was 
in his way concerned first of all with the place of men in a world 
where spiritual forces were disintegrating, and where ‘‘getting 
and spending’’ consumed all their powers. In his early sonnet on 
Emerson Arnold hailed the oracular vision of man’s divine poten- 
tiality, and then looked bewildered at the race of mortals he saw 
around him."* 

As I have noted, Emerson’s Poems were published only the year 
before Arnold met him in London, and two years before Arnold’s 
first collection of verse. What might Arnold have learned about 
poetry from that little book? First of all, I think, something about 
the form of verse. Emerson’s favorite metre for reflective poetry 
was the four-foot couplet; as a form it was far less attractive than 
the blank verse that Wordsworth and Coleridge used for their ‘‘con- 
versation poems,’’ yet it was the form which Arnold adopted for 
‘*Resignation’’ in 1849, and in ‘‘Memorial Verses’’ the following 
year. Even the three-foot and two-foot line attracted both poets. 
Much of the defective music of Arnold’s early poetry, much of his 
inability to make his language tractable to his ideas in poems like 
‘‘Consolation,’’ ‘‘The New Sirens,’’ and even the famous song of 
Empedocles, comes from his use of the short line that proved Em- 
erson’s undoing in ‘‘The Sphinx.’’ But if Arnold may have picked 
up some mistaken notions of versification from Emerson,* from 


12‘*Manners’’ (1844), in Complete Works, 111, 154. 

13L. Trilling, Matthew Arnold (New York, 1949), pp. 25, 30. 

14 W. M. Rossetti’s review of Arnold’s 1849 volume in The Germ for Feb- 
ruary, 1850, remarked: ‘‘It is with pleasure that we find one [sonnet], in 
the tenor of strong appreciation, written on reading the Essays of the great 
American, Emerson.’’ (T. B. Mosher’s reprint, Portland, Me., 1898, p. 104.) 

15 A good many critics consider a line from one of Arnold’s sonnets to the 
actress Rachel very faulty indeed, but it is not unlike the opening line of 
‘*Hamatreya’’: 

‘*Germany, France, Christ, Moses, Athens, Rome’’ 
‘Bulkeley, Hunt, Willard, Hosmer, Meriam, Flint’’ 
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whom could he better have learned what Professor Trilling char- 
acterizes as ‘‘the grave cadence of the speaking voice’’ that is his 
principal charm,’* than from the author of ‘‘Hamatreya,’’ ‘‘Mus- 
ketaquid,’’ or ‘‘The Snow-Storm’’? Is there no premonition of 
Arnold’s splendid tone in the opening lines of Emerson’s finest 
poem : 

The South-wind brings 

Life, sunshine, and desire, 

And on every mount and meadow 

Breathes aromatic fire; 

But over the dead he has no power, 

The lost, the lost, he cannot restore; 

And, looking over the hills, I mourn 

The darling who shall not return. 

(‘‘ Threnody,’’ 1-8) 

From Emerson too Arnold might well have confirmed his notions 
about the subjects appropriate to poetry. Here certainly was a 
poet who ‘‘began with an Idea of the world,’’ and was not ‘‘pre- 
vailed over by the world’s multitudinousness.’’ Both were more 
concerned with the ‘‘metre-making argument’’ than with the metre. 
The idea was the thing, and the title was likely to be short and ab- 
stract. Place titles like ‘‘The World-Soul,’’ ‘‘Compensation,’’ ‘‘ For- 
bearance,’’ ‘‘Blight’’ next to ‘‘Despondency,’’ ‘‘Self-Deception,’’ 
‘*Progress,’’ ‘‘Morality,’’ and ‘‘Courage,’’ and the similarity seems 
more than accidental; one title, ‘‘Destiny,’’ they used in common. 
Both discussed in verse the business of the poet: Emerson in ‘‘ Mer- 
lin I,’’ ‘‘Saadi,’’ ‘‘ Baechus,’’ and Arnold in ‘‘ Resignation,’’ ‘‘The 
Strayed Reveller,’’ ‘‘Bacchanalia,’’ and others. Both delighted in 
the adaptation of old stories to their moral purposes: Emerson’s 
‘‘Alphonso of Castile,’’ ‘‘The Sphinx,’’ and ‘‘Mithridates,’’ and 
Arnold’s ‘‘Mycerinus’’ and ‘‘The New Sirens.’’ Is not the immor- 
tality of the Gipsy Scholar akin to that of ‘‘the wild-eyed boy’’ in 
the second ‘‘ Woodnotes’’ : 

He shall never be old; 
Nor his fate shall be foretold; 
He shall see the speeding year 
Without wailing, without fear. 
(lines 125-128) 
And is there not a suggestion of the Tree of ‘‘Thyrsis’’ in the clos 
ing lines on ‘‘Monadnoc’’: 


16 Matthew Arnold, p. 144. 
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To million kinds and times one sense 
The constant mountain doth dispense ; 
Shedding on all its snows and leaves, 
One joy it joys, one grief it grieves. ... 
Mute orator! well skilled to plead, 

And send conviction without phrase, 
Thou dost supply 

The shortness of our days, 

And promise, on thy Founder’s truth, 
Long morrow to this mortal youth. 


To say nothing of a statement about the mountain that reminds 
one of Arnold’s notable simile in the sonnet on ‘‘Shakespeare’’ : 


We fool and prate; 
Thou art silent and sedate.17 


But indeed the Emersonianism of much of Arnold’s earlier poe- 
try becomes self-evident if we read the two together. Compare 
‘*Musketaquid’’ with: 


From the intense, clear, star-sown vault of heaven, 

Over the lit sea’s unquiet way, 

In the rustling night-air came the answer: 

‘“Wouldst thou be as these are? Live as they. 

‘‘Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 

Undistracted by the sights they see, 

These demand not that the things without them 

Yield them love, amusement, sympathy... .’’ 

O air-born voice! long since, severely clear, 

A ery like thine in mine own heart I hear: 

‘“Resolve to be thyself; and know that he, 

Who finds himself, loses his misery! ’’ 
(‘‘Self-Dependence,’’ 1852) 


Or read Arnold on the problem of man’s choice of his gifts, the 
subject of Emerson’s ‘‘ Days’’: 

Then, as now, this tremulous, eager being 

Strain’d and long’d and grasp’d each gift it saw; 

Then, as now, a Power beyond our seeing 


Staved us back, and gave our choice the law. 
(‘*Self-Deception,’’ 1852) 


Is there no echo of ‘‘The Snow-Storm’’ in Arnold’s sonnet 
on ‘‘Quiet Work,’”* nor of the Earth-Song from ‘‘Hamat 


17 ‘We ask and ask—-Thou smilest and art still, / Out-topping knowledge. ’ 
Tinker and Lowry trace the same idea in Emerson’s essays, and particularly 
in ‘‘Intellect’’ (The Poetry of Matthew Arnold. A Commentary [London, 
1940], p. 26). Their remark, ‘‘The mood and ideas of Arnold’s early poetry 
often reflect his reading of Emerson,’’ is of course the thesis of the present 
ersay. 


18 8till do thy sleepless ministers move on, 
Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting; 
Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil, 
Labourers that shall not fail, when man is gone. 

(lines 11-14) 
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reya’’’® in the lines, 


‘*Race after race, man after man, 
Have thought that my secret was theirs, 
Have dream’d that I lived but for them, 
That they were my glory and joy. 
—They are dust, they are pret: | they are gone! 
I remain.’’ 
(‘‘The Youth of Nature,’’ 1852) 

Arnold’s relation to Emerson is naturally closer in his earlier 
poetry and criticism than elsewhere ; but I should like to throw out 
the suggestion that there is also a subtle bond between Arnold's 
religious writings and Emerson’s, with Coleridge in the background 
of both. It is perhaps not mere chance that Arnold summed up 
Emerson’s conception of ‘‘Character’’ with the phrase that he had 
already made famous in literature and Dogma: Emerson’s view, 
Arnold told his American audiences, was that ‘‘ We have our being 
in a not ourselves.’’?° 

I have not been dealing here with influence in the limited sense. 
I have been suggesting, rather, large areas of correspondence be- 
tween Emerson and the young Arnold, and intimating how many 
of Emerson’s specific ideas were congenial to him, despite the fun- 
damental difference between a transcendentalist and a rationalist 
who, while well aware that the human mind was not the ultimate 
power in the universe, preferred not to explore what lay beyond. 
Perhaps Arnold would have written just as he did without Emer- 
son, but I do not think so, and he did not think so. Emerson once 
remarked, ‘‘I am very much struck in literature by the appearance 
that one person wrote all the books. ... What is well done I feel 
as if I did.’’**: He must have had that feeling more than once as 
he read Arnold’s books, and Arnold must have been glad that he did. 


19‘* Earth endures; 
Stars abide— 
Shine down in the old sea; 
Old are the shores; 
But where are old men? .. . 


‘*They called me theirs, 
Who so controlled me; 
Yet every one 
Wished to stay, and is gone. 
How am I theirs, 
If they cannot hold me, 
But I hold them?’’ 
(lines 30-34, 53-59) 
20 Discourses in America, p. 180. 
21 ‘‘Nominalist and Realist’’ (1844), in Complete Works, mi, 232-233. 











ORESTES AS EXISTENTIALIST HERO 


By D. J. CoNacHER 
University of Saskatchewan 


I 

In an article occasioned by the New York critics’ reactions to 
Anouilh’s Antigone, Sartre has sketched the idea of the theatre 
held by the young playwrights of France. Why should an ancient 
myth such as that of Antigone be revived at all? Why is Anouilh’s 
Antigone so unconvincing as a person, so lacking in ‘‘character’’? 
Sartre answers the second of these questions first and stresses the 
congeniality of the myths used by the Classical Greek dramatists 
with the new dramatic orientation which he describes. 

Fundamentally, the new direction of the French theatre has been 
to replace the drama of character by the drama of situation. Sartre 
seems most concerned that the contemporary playwright should 
ereate in men an awareness of the importance of their own deci- 
sions whenever they face any situation in which they will choose 
what sort of men they and all other men should be.? For drama- 
tists of this persuasion, Sartre explains: 


+ + » man is not to be defined as a ‘reasoning animal’ or a ‘social’ one but as 
a free being, entirely indeterminate, who must choose his own being when 
confronted with certain necessities... .’’3 


It is in these terms that Sartre defends Anouilh’s presentation 
of Antigone ‘‘as a free woman without any features at all until 
she chooses them for herself.’’ ‘‘In this [change of emphasis]’’ 
Sartre continues in a later passage, ‘‘we return to the concept of 
tragedy as the Greeks saw it. For them, as Hegel has shown, pas- 
sion was never a storm of sentiment, but fundamentally always 
the assertion of a right.’’* Hence, the situations chosen by the Sar- 
trian dramatist® (and, Sartre believes, by the Greek dramatist) 
must be ones in which the decisive actions taken are ‘‘affirma- 

1J.-P. Sartre, ‘‘Forgers of Myth—the Young Playwrights of France,’ 
Theatre Arts, xxx (June, 1946), 324 ff. 

2Cf. Sartre, Existentialism, tr. Bernard Frechtman (New York, 1947) pp. 
19-20, for discussion of the statement, ‘‘In choosing myself, I also choose man.’’ 

8 Sartre, Forgers of Myth, p. 325. 

4 Ibid., p. 326. A 

5 We may perhaps use this term as convenient short-hand for the group of 


French dramatists who are represented as sharing with Sartre a common idea 
of contemporary drama. The other dramatists specifically referred to in 
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tions of systems of values and rights’’ which have universal appli- 
cation. 

In a general sense, the suggested analogy between Sartrian and 
Greek drama may be accepted. In Greek drama, where the pas- 
sionate will of the protagonist is the nub of the tragedy (as in the 
Antigone and the Electra of Sophocles, the Bacchae and the Hippo- 
lytus of Euripides, to name but a few examples), the issue usually 
is one involving a whole system of rights and values, a whole view 
of life. Greek drama did not, of course, ignore characterization or 
psychological analysis to the degree that Sartrian drama does; 
nevertheless, as the Greeks invented and perfected the drama of 
situation and did not develop ‘‘psychological drama’’ with the 
intensity or subtlety of the moderns, this part of the analogy, too, 
has some point. (Indeed, if we substitute ‘‘Aeschylean’’ for 
‘*Greek’’ here, we may find the comparison quite illuminating).* 

Sartre’s further description of the new French drama brings to 
mind other similarities to Greek drama, though some of these, on 
examination, may prove to be more apparent than real. In both, 
the dramatic development is vertical, all forces being concentrated 
on a single issue which is presented as approaching its crucial 
moment as the action of the play begins. In both there is a certain 
austerity and grandeur, which keeps the audience (and the every- 
day world) at a distance, which imparts a certain air of portentous- 
néss to the action. (Sartre remarks that drama, even to-day, must 
remain a rite, to retain its greatness). Finally, in both, the drama- 
tist’s treatment of his imaginative material transcends the particu- 
lar situation of the play in such a way as to awake in his fellow- 
citizens certain attitudes to vital issues of their time.’ 


Sartre’s article are Anouilh, Simone de Beauvoir and Albert Camus. However, 
the recent quarrel between Sartre and Camus over the latter’s work, L’Homme 
Revolté, should warn us against taking unanimity within this group too much 
for granted. 

6 Of Greek drama, Aeschylean drama is most purely drama of situation. For 
this reason, where comparisons of Sartrian and Greek drama are suggested in 
the present paper, references will be made principally to Aeschylean drama. 

7In this part of our comparison, particularly, we may find the contrasts 
more striking than the similarities. However, there is no doubt that the Greek 
writer of tragedy intended to be, and was, taken seriously as an influence on 
the theological, ethical and, sometimes, political outlook of the citizens. Much 
of Aristophanes’ criticism of Aeschylus and Euripides supports this view, even 
when we have made due allowance for the exaggerations of farce and parody 
in the Frogs; with this we may compare Sartre’s comment on the political 
criticism of two contemporary French plays, one classical, one medieval in 
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In this paper I wish to discuss some of the difficulties in the way 
of Sartre’s proposed return to ‘‘the concept of tragedy as the 
Greeks saw it.’’ Some contrasts between the circumstances of the 
ancient Greek and the modern French drama of situation must 
first be observed, but an analysis of Sartre’s own play Les Mouches, 
an existentialist treatment of the Orestes theme, should prove the 
most efficient means of considering the purpose and the effective- 
ness of this new approach to drama. 


II 

Two passages from Sartre's essays on literature are particularly 
helpful in the understanding of certain dramatic peculiarities of 
Les Mouches. In the first of these,* the ‘‘engaged writer’’ is de- 
seribed simply as one who is aware of the cardinal fact about prose 
— that it is ‘‘a form of action by disclosure’’— and who conse- 
quently uses prose to change certain features of the situations in 
which he and his fellow men are involved. Now, in a prose litera- 
ture committed simply to disclosure and change, it is not surprising 
that drama should be lacking in certain of the literary amenities 
which we are accustomed to expect: the elements of the drama will, 
necessarily, be pared down to those which best fulfil the dramatist’s 
restricted purpose. Furthermore, the type of situation which Sar- 
trian drama favours and the minimum terms in which its resolu- 
tion is presented, reflect an attitude of mind born of a very special 
set of circumstances. A second passage’ in the essays we have cited 
does much to explain the starkness of the Sartrian approach to 
life and to literature: here the period of its gestation during the 
French Resistance is described as ‘‘a time when day to day living 
was reduced to a single, continuous situation in which one must 
choose (or at any moment might be called on to choose) Good or 
Evil. ... We eould no longer find it natural to be men....’’ It 
is owing to these circumstances of its generation that we find in 
Sartrian drama that peculiar impatience with the flesh and blood 
setting: ‘‘Such violent reactions prove that we are reaching the audience 
where it is important that it be reached.’’ Sartre, Forgers of Myth, p. 331. 

8 Sartre, ‘‘What Is Writing?’’ tr. Bernard Frechtman, Partisan Review, Xv 
(June, 1948), 18. The essays referred to in this and the following note are 
drawn from Sartre’s work, Qu’est-ce que la littérature? subsequently pub- 
lished in an English translation as What is Literature? tr. B. Frechtman (New 
York, 1949). 


®Sartre, ‘‘Literature in Our Time,’’ Partisan Review, xv (June, 1948), 
634-38. 
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attributes of its heroes and with the familiar, reassuring, ‘‘every- 
day’’ surroundings of the situations in which they are involved. 
All dramatic energy is concentrated on the meaning of the situa- 
tion, the anguish of the hero, and the significance of his choice. 

The several differences between the situations of Sartre and of 
a classical Greek dramatist explain, to some extent, the different 
effects which their dramas, even when east in a similar mould, will 
produce. In the time of Aeschylus, Man, as a fully developed per- 
sonality, a study worthwhile in himself, had not yet appeared on 
the stage. Most Aeschylean tragedy is written, as it were, a little 
above the human level; in the expression of such themes as the evo- 
lution of moral law in the universe, the self-regenerating power of 
evil, the clash of Justice with Sin and with Love, naturalistic de- 
pictions of human individuals would have been out of place. At 
the most ‘‘cosmic’’ level of such drama (in Prometheus Bound, for 
example), human characters are not needed at all; when they are 
directly involved, bold outlines and a single significant act ‘‘on 
stage’’ will often suffice. Thus in Aeschylean tragedies where the 
least attention is paid to the ‘‘characterization’’ of the protagonist, 
the actual impression as a person which he makes on the audience 
is of the least importance in the total dramatic effect. 

In Sartre’s day, however, Man, complete and complex, has for 
centuries been so fully exploited on the stage that his sudden ap- 
pearance as a disembodied will (with the minimum of dramati. 
attributes) strikes a modern audience as something of an abstrac- 
tion. In spirit, Sartre is certainly close to the ethos of Greek drama, 
when he speaks of preserving the ritualistic function of drama by 
presenting to mankind ‘‘an enlarged and enhanced image of its 
own sufferings.’’ But Aeschylus was much closer to the days 
when there was ritual and nothing more. Hence, while he was able 
to develop drama formally, to make it more dramatic, even in the 
modern sense, he easily sustained the effect of ritual: the extreme 
situations which he presents are resolved with the minimum of 
dramatic action and with the fullest dramatic use of the chorus, 
the formal link, through the dithyramb, between ritual and tragedy. 
The concentrations and exclusions on which the Sartrian theatre 
insists do impart to a play such as Les Mouches a certain austere 
intensity reminiscent of Classical Greek drama. But the sense of 
‘‘something above the ordinary’’ is not the same in Sartre as i: 
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Aeschylus, for the austerity which produces it is of a more con- 
scious, artificial kind. This impression increases when the dramatic 
material becomes thin; at such points, Les Mouches is in danger of 
becoming academic; for, as we shall see, Sartre has not available 
the same dramatic forces which Aeschylus employed so effectively 
in his drama of situation. 

Aeschylus, though he has been called a ‘‘religious’’ and a ‘‘ phi- 
losophic’’ dramatist, conceived his ideas dramatically, and there 
were two factors in his own situation as a playwright which, in 
the absence of ‘‘characterization,’’ made possible their presenta- 
tion on the stage. One of these was, of course, the chorus, which 
was the chief instrument for expressing the deeper levels of mean- 
ing in the situation and in the dramatic action which arose from 
it; the other was the dramatic reality attaching to the hidden forces 
of Aeschylean drama, for the will of Zeus, the dangerous charm of 
Peithé, the moral sequence of Hybris and Até,’® the ancestral taint, 
the vindictive power of blood once shed, are all catastrophic agents 
as active as any which appear on stage. Aeschylus’ genius is re- 
sponsible for the brilliant use of these agents, but he could not 
have employed them so effectively, had they not already formed a 
part of his own and his spectators’ imaginative grasp of reality. 
Now, the lyric element in Greek tragedy is the one most capable 
of direct appeal to the imagination and the emotions: hence, it is 
through the chorus that the ‘‘unseen forces,’’ whose presence can- 
not be explained prosaically,* nor exhibited dramatically, are re- 
leased into the main stream of the drama. Thus, the two factors 
which form such an important part of Aeschylean drama are com- 
plementary. They are difficult to restore or to replace to-day, and 
the classicist reading Sartrian drama will realize that the ‘‘drama 
of situation’’ has difficulty in surviving without them. 

We have already suggested, in general terms, Sartre’s purpose 
in writing a play such as Les Mouches and the techniques adopted 
for its realization. We have still to consider the philosophic ideas 
which inform his peculiar version of the Orestes myth in which 


10 © These words as they are used in Aeschylus admit of no translation which 
does not render them either too abstract or too allegorical. As words, simply, 
Peithd means ‘‘persuasion,’’ Hybris, ‘‘overweening pride, ’’ usually with a 
connotation of violence, Até, ‘‘the net of doom.’ 

11 That is, in unimaginative terms. Of the elements of Greek drama, the 

i , particularly in the passages of stichomythia, is the closest to prose, 
just as the choral passages are the most purely poetic. 
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the presentation of situation and hero is dictated by the existen- 
tialist conception of the human condition and of the experience of 
the human psyche, as it becomes aware of it. According to this con- 
ception,’? what is given to man and to nature alike is the simple 
fact of their existence. For man, this means not merely that he is, 
but that he is in a situation, formed by the various circumstances, 
biological, economic, political, cultural, of his environment. What 
is given to man as distinct from nature is that he is free to 
create his own essence, that is, by his own choices and actions 
within his situation, to decide what sort of man he is going 
to be. Essentially, then, man is nothing but the sum of his free 
decisions and acts, and nothing in his situation has value except 
insofar as he creates that value by his own choices. Consequently, 
the most essential experience in man’s life must be the realization 
of the absolute nature of his freedom. The less he realizes this, and 
the more he is governed by his situation, the closer his condition 
will be to the rest of nature, to objects, things. Sartre presents the 
realization of this freedom — and the sense of complete responsi- 
bility which accompanies it — as a gradual and increasingly terri- 
fying experience. The ‘‘initial state of sensibility’’ brings a horror 
of things, as man realizes the absurdity of the world around him, 
which has no meaning but only existence. Coupled with this 
‘*nausea’’** is a sense of uselessness, of having no place in these 
alien, senseless surroundings. However, man’s understanding of 
his situation, his awareness of his complete responsibility in cre- 
ating values and meanings by his choices with regard to that situa- 
tion, form the necessary basis of the acts by which he declares his 
freedom and forms himself. The moment of choice is accompanic«! 
by ‘‘that anguish which all leaders know’’ because they know that 
their choice has value only because it is chosen. Finally, a sense 





12 The following summary is based mainly on Sartre’s essay, Existentialism 
(tr. B. Frechtman) to which we have already referred. In this, and in the 
subsequent analysis of Les Mouches, the following studies have also been 
useful: Maurice Natanson, ‘‘Jean-Paul Sartre’s Philosophy of Freedom,’’ 
Social Research, x1x (Sept., 1952), 364-380. Pierre Henri Simon, L’Homme 
Bn Proces (Neuchatel, 1950), pp. 53-74; R. Campbell, J.-P. Sartre, ow une 
Littérature Philosophique (Paris, 1947) pp. 230 ff.; Harry Slochower, ‘‘The 
Function of Myth in Existentialism,’’ Yale French Studies, 1 (Spring: Sum- 
mer, 1948), 42-52. (The present paper attempts a radically different inter- 
pretation of Les Mouches from that presented in Professor Slochower’s article). 

18 Sartre’s term for ‘‘the self’s experience of nature as absolute contingency, 
pure abeurdity,’’ as Natanson (op. ctt., p. 376) describes the theme of Sartre’s 
novel, La Nausée (Paris, 1938). 
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of ‘‘forlornness,’’ the reverse of the coin of freedom, must accom- 
pany liberation from the system in which one has lived with one’s 
fellow men. Germane to this sense of forlornness is man’s realiza- 
tion that no idea of the will of God, no a priori system of ethies, 
ean help him in the essentially lonely task of defining his own 
nature.** 

In the existentialist progression of awareness, choice and act, 
awareness alone is insufficient for a man’s realization of his free- 
dom. It is by an act that he declares and so realizes his freedom ; 
consequently, that act must be one which does violence to the situa- 
tion restricting his freedom. Moreover, the fact that a man exists 
not by himself but in a situation, involves other men in his choice 
and his act. In choosing what sort of man he wants to be, he also 
chooses what sort of world he wants to live in, that is, he chooses 
what he wants other men to be ,as well. From this it will be clear 
that not all situations in life present opportunities for equally sig- 
nificant choices. Those situations which clearly obscure and ob- 
struct man’s realization of his freedom and which involve the whole 
community in this suppression, will be the situations in which the 
existentialist choice and act will appear at their most significant. 


III 


A brief summary of the plot of Les Mouches’® will suggest how 
the special purposes of Sartre affect his adaptation of the Orestes 
myth. The main action of the myth, as it appears in the versions 
of each of the three Greek tragedians, is retained: Orestes returns 
to his native Argos and slays his mother, Queen Clytaemnestra, 
and her paramour, Aegisthus, who, years before, had slain Aga- 
memnon and usurped his throne; Orestes’ sister, Electra, who, suf- 
fering under the new regime, has thirsted long to avenge her father, 
is his partner in the deed. Now, the myth of Orestes is fundamen- 
tally a myth of vengeance, whether divine or human. None of the 
Greek dramatic versions, individual though the treatment is in other 
ways, changes this central core of the myth. Sartre, however, does 
so, by changing the initial state of mind of his hero and by intro- 


14 Cf. Sartre, Existentialism, esp. pp. 21-26. It is this view of freedom, 
implying exteriority to any order of things which is not dependent on the 
self, which explains the peculiarly existentialist meaning of ‘‘despair’’: ‘‘the 
realization that no god, no scheme, can adapt the world or its possibilities 
to my will’’ (ibid. pp. 34-35). 

16 The edition used is in Sartre, Thédtre (Paris, 1947), 1, 11-109. 
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ducing a new situation which supplies quite a different motivation 
for the deed of Orestes. 

Sartre’s Orestes, when the play begins, has returned to Argos 
because of a sense of rootlessness, with no purpose more definite 
than the instinctive hope that there, among his own people, his life 
will acquire some direction. Orestes finds the Argives in the grip 
of a curious reign of terror. Aegisthus, inspired by Jupiter, has 
sueceeded in imposing on all the state the remorse for his murder 
of the King. Public and private guilt (toward Agamemnon and 
all the dead) so informs the lives of the citizens that expiation has 
become the only meaningful activity. Swarms of flies (a brilliant 
blend of apt symbolism and ‘‘good theatre’’) perpetually plague 
the citizens, as Jupiter’s reminder of their wretched state. 

The first half of the play is concerned with the gradual involve- 
ment of Orestes. Electra, the only rebel against the tyranny of 
guilt, defies God and King by a public dance of joy at the dread 
festival of the dead.'* Just as the cowed multitude begins to be- 
lieve that one can be happy with impunity, Jupiter performs a 
terrifying miracle; the people return to their grovelling, the au- 
thorities take over again, and Aegisthus condemns Electra to exile. 
The diffident Orestes, hitherto persuaded by the disguised Jupiter 
that he cannot help the Argives because he does not share their 
guilt, prays for guidance to help Electra and his people. In an- 
swer, a light shines around the Stone of the Dead. Orestes rejects 
‘‘the good’’ as prescribed by Jupiter.’’ The rulers alone hide the 
people’s freedom from them; by a single act of violence he will 
show the Argives their freedom, even as he declares his own free- 
dom from the will of Jupiter. Aided by a curiously reluctant Elec- 
tra, Orestes murders the King and Queen with surgical detachment. 

The rest of the play shows the struggle of Jupiter to exact re- 
morse from the two murderers, for on this symbol of their submis- 
sion his rule depends. Electra succumbs and offers Jupiter a life 
of expiation rather than the lonely anguish she is suffering. But 


16 The neatest touch in this macabre scene comes in the lines of a mother to 
her child as she straightens his tie for the sombre festival: *‘La. Tu es 
propre. Sois bien sage et pleure avec les autres quand on te le dira.’’ (Act 
U, Sc. 1, p. 41). The idea of the rightness of guilt has settled on the com- 
munity to the point of convention. 

17 ‘*Oreste: Alors, c’est ga, le Bien... Filer doux. . . . Dire toujours 
‘pardon’ et ‘merci’? .. . Elle n’est pas pour moi, cette lumiére; et personne 
ne peut plus me donner d’ordre & présent.’* (Act Il, Se. 4, p. 63). 
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Orestes prevails and, in the final scene, presents the citizens with 
their freedom, declaring that he has taken charge of their remorse. 
He disappears, with all the flies of Argos following him. His free- 
dom condemns him to a life of solitude, but the flies of remorse 
cannut bother him, for he is free. 

From this brief outline of Les Mouches, we see how Sartre’s adap- 
tation of the Orestes myth provides a protagonist and a situation 
ideally suited to his existentialist theme. Orestes’ original sense of 
rootlessness, of ‘‘not-belonging,’’ intensified by the strange ab- 
surdity of the situation which confronts him at Argos, accurately 
expresses that ‘‘nausea’’ with the external world, whence the only 
escape (for the existentialist) is to find some act which will give 
meaning and purpose to his life. The expression of this need is 
almost the sole burden of Orestes’ early conversations with his 
tutor.** In creating the situation which provides Orestes with his 
purpose and his act, Sartre introduces an element foreign to the 
myth but admirably suited to his own requirements: the Argives’ 
enslavement to the regime of guilt supplies a significant social con- 
text in which Orestes’ personal act of freedom can operate.?® 

As we would expect from our summary of Sartre’s idea of the 
theatre and of his idea of man, the ‘‘characterization’’ of the pro- 
tagonist, Orestes, is avoided as much as possible: the essential 
Orestes can be known only by his act. However, so perfect a blank 
does Sartre achieve with his ‘‘novitiate’’ Orestes that he runs into 
dramatic difficulties: the hero has still to be engaged in the situa- 
tion which he finds so painfully remote.?® Fortunately, the play- 
wright, so austere in his treatment of hero and theme, allows us a 
full-blooded Electra, for neither the hero (as yet unrealized) nor 


18 See esp. Act I, Se. 2. The role of the tutor, the Sartrian replacement of 
the Classical Pylades, is worth at least a passing comment. He is presented 
as the rational, sceptical, ‘‘disengaged’’ philosopher, who has attempted, in 
his liberal education of Orestes, to develop in the hero the attitude of a man 
‘‘libre pour tous les engagements et sachant qu’il ne faut jamais s’engager.’’ 
Sartre has attacked elsewhere the emptiness of this irresponsible, laissez-faire 
humanism: cf. Existentialism, pp. 17, 25-26 and passim; ef. also Simon, 
op. cit., pp. 69-70. 

19 Professor Slochower (op. cit., p. 47) takes a different view of the motive 
and meaning of Orestes’ act: ‘‘Orestes kills his mother for no ‘reason’... .’’ 
This view seems difficult to support in the light of Orestes’ declarations con- 
cerning the meaning of his act, both before and after he has committed it. 
See esp. Act II, Sc. 2, p. 62, and Act III, Se. 2, p. 102. 

20 This difficulty does not arise in Anouilh’s Antigone, for here the heroine 
is more clearly ‘‘in the situation’’ from the beginning. 
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the situation, nor, indeed, the first half of the play, could carry 
on without her. 

The difference between the motives of Electra and Orestes in- 
structs us in the existentialist meaning of the play and in the pe- 
culiar kind of dramaturgy needed to express it. Electra is not the 
protagonist of Les Mouches, nor is she an existentialist heroine at 
all; consequently, she does not need to be kept on the bland diet 
which must sustain Orestes, particularly in the earlier scenes of 
the play. In her revolt against the regime of guilt, Electra fails 
twice and in both cases her failures are dramatically more effective 
than Orestes’ victory. The reason for both facts is that Electra 
is allowed to act with passion. 

The ‘‘strong characterization’’ of Electra is apparent in her 
earliest appearances: first alone, as she spits venomously at the 
statue of Jupiter, then with Orestes and her mother, as she vents 
on them her desire for bloody vengeance. However, her first act 
of revolt, the dance of joy at the Feast of the Dead, is inconsistent 
in form with that vengeance to which she is dedicated. This dis- 
traction has been caused by conversation with ‘‘Philebus,’’ the 
gentle stranger from Corinth, as he talks to her of lands where the 
young are happy together, without remorse.”* These conversations 
awaken in Electra new feelings, more generous and less constrict- 
ing than her hate. The act which follows appears more revolu-. 
tionary than her intended act of vengeance, for it includes all the 
Argives in its purpose. In fact, what has happened is merely that 
Electra has exchanged, temporarily, the emotion of hate for the 
emotion of love and in so doing has lost that violence essential to 
the revolutionary act.??, Neither emotion, however, can replace that 
awareness which is to give Orestes’ cold victory its significance. 
When Electra returns to hatred and vengeance, she is still doomed 
to failure: for her, the deed which she plans with Orestes is still 
a crime of passion and, as such, brings with it the remorse which 
it is Orestes’ triumph to avoid. 


21 Cf. Act I, Se. 4, p. 31 where Electra asks ‘‘Philebus’’: ‘‘C’est vrai qu’il y 
a des places ombragées & Corinth? Des places oi 1’on se proméne, le soir .. . 
les garcons avec les filles?’’ (‘‘Philebus,’’ of course, is Orestes, undeclared). 

22 Electra herself expresses this realization (which coincides with the exist- 
entialist view of any real act of engagement) when she declares bitterly to 
Orestes: ‘‘Tu m/’as fait oublier ma haine . . et c’est par la violence qu’il 
faut les guérir, car on ne peut pas vaincre le mal que par un autre mal.’’ 
(Act II, Se. 4, p. 56). 
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Thus, it is the fatal human qualities in Electra, her impulsive 
responses to love and hate, which unfit her for the role of existen- 
tialist heroine. These same qualities, however give Electra a per- 
sonality, a dramatic reality, which Orestes, for the reasons we have 
noted, must lack. The result, whether intentional or not, is that 
Electra ‘‘carries’’ the play until the hero is ready for action. Para- 
doxically, it is Electra’s passionate rejection of the gentle Orestes 
as an accomplice which generates the hero’s all-important act: 


Electre: . . . toi, toi qui reviens réclamer le nom d’Atride, qui es-tu pour dire 


des nétres? .. . Va t’en, belle Ame. . . . je ne pourrai charger d‘un tel poids 
ton coeur sans haine. 

Oreste: Tu dis bien. Sans haine. Sans amour non plus . . . pour aimer, pour 
hair, il faut se donner... .. J*existe & peine....- ) ignore les denses passions 


des vivants.23 


** J ‘existe a peine....°’ It is the impact of this scene with Electra 
and of the second miracle by which Jupiter tries to deter him, which 
suddenly shows Orestes his way to life. In the face of Jupiter’s 
power politics and terroristic tactics, he cracks the seeret of which 
God and King alone have been aware: that man is free.** He coldly 
murders Aegisthus and Clytemnaestra, not as an avenger but as a 
revolutionary, for their ascendancy is the key to Jupiter’s domina- 
tion. Thus the essential feature of Orestes’ act is one in which 
Electra cannot share. His ‘‘crime’’ is a statement of freedom, com- 
mitted without passion and so not subject to remorse. While re- 
morse holds sway, sin is but ‘‘money in the bank’’ to Jupiter, capi- 
talist in Argive guilt; if he can remain free from it, Orestes is 
forever alone, beyond the power of God and King alike. 

The final Act of the play, following the murder of the King and 
Queen, is entirely concerned with the struggle of Jupiter to exact 
remorse from Orestes and Electra. The victory of Orestes is the 
final expression of existentialist freedom, the full meaning of which 
appears in the arguments of the hero with Electra and with Jupi- 
ter. Such freedom .can know the anguish of decision, of self- 
determination, but it cannot know remorse; for, within this free- 

22 Act II, Sc. 4, pp. 59-60. (The debate in this scene, together with other 
passages in which the ‘‘engagement theme’’ is prominent, reminds one strongly, 
im tone and circumstance, of the French Resistance, of which the play itself 
formed a part. Cf. Campbell, op. cit., pp. 241-43). 

2 An intensely dramatic scene (Act II, Sc. 5) between Jupiter and a re- 
bellious Aegisthus clearly etches the meaning of the regime which Orestes is 
bent on destroying: Jupiter brings Aegisthus to heel by reminding him of 


the common passion of God and King—the love of order, imposed by their 
will and guarded only by the secret that man is free. 
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dom, choice alone creates value and no law or order of God or man 
is recognized. 

Considerable energy is expended in an attempt to express in dra- 
matie terms these philosophic meanings of the struggle against 
remorse. A blood-curdling pack of Erinyes, then a Mephistophelian 
Jove, appearing successively as saviour, as thunderer, and as phi- 
losopher,”® assail the ‘‘guilty’’ pair. Electra succumbs to the 
‘‘pity’’ of Jupiter but Orestes replies to all attacks in ringing 
existentialist terms: 


‘*Tu es le roi des Dieux, Jupiter, le roi des pierres et des étoiles . . . mais 
tu n’es pas le roi des hommes... il ne fallait pas me créer libre . . la vie 
humaine commence de 1|’autre cété du désespoir.2¢ 

In spite of several highly dramatic effects, the latter part of the 
play is little more than disguised philosophy. In the exchanges 
between Jupiter and Orestes, the material is intellectually inter- 
esting, but the occasional dramatie explosions awake a certain 
sense of intrusion, as if a debater had used some trick momentarily 
effective but not really proper to his rhetoric. This is the reverse 
of what should be the case in philosophic drama. Philosophie po- 
sitions can, of course, be expressed in drama; in a drama of situa- 
tion; however, this can be properly effected only when (as in Aes- 
chylus) the ideas concerned can be translated into imaginative 
terms and can thus be presented with sufficient immediacy to act 
as real dramatic forces, capable of gripping not only the intellect 
but: also the emotions of the audience. Sartre is unable to make 
the new conceptions of ‘‘engagement,’’ ‘‘freedom,’’ ‘‘despair,”’ 
operate in this way; nor can his Jupiter and his Erinyes achieve 
the dramatic reality required of them. The reality of Jupiter is, 
of course, doomed by the very meaning of the play: the victory 
of Orestes shows that such a god has significance only for those 
who have not understood the nature of man’s freedom. Unfor- 
tunately, though not unnaturally, the synthetic nature of his Jupi- 
ter and his Erinyes leads the dramatist to attempt certain compen- 
sations for this lack of dramatic reality: Sartre’s Jupiter, from his 
beginnings as a sinister, b!ack-bearded stranger, is, throughout, 


25 The three approaches of Jupiter may represent the respective attributes 
of the Holy Trinity: Orestes meets each approach with the proper existentialist 
argument. 

26 Act III, Sc. 2, pp. 99-102. ‘‘Désespoir’’: in the existentialist sense, of 
course: ‘‘the realization that no god, no scheme can adapt the world or its 
possibilities to my will.’’ See n. 14 above. 
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almost conventionally Satanic, and the Erinyes are more profes- 
sionally blood-curdling than are any of their Classical counter-parts. 
Hence, it is not surprising that, in the later scenes of the play, the 
fundamentally intellectual material shines through its rather un- 
substantial dramatic apparel. 


Iv 

In the comparison of Sartrian drama with Greek drama, the 
similarities in approach and the differences in effect throw into 
relief some of the qualities peculiar to the latter and some of the 
difficulties inherent in any attempt to recapture them. As we have 
noted, the elements which the two have in common owe their pres- 
ence to certain similarities in purpose and, to some extent, in dra- 
matic conception, rather than to imitation. In each instance, how- 
ever, something seems to go wrong in the modern attempt to fulfil 
this conception, and we have noted that this failure is due to the 
contemporary dramatist’s cultural situation as much as to any de- 
fect in technique or in artistic integrity. 

First, Sartre sets out to treat myth in the way of the Greek tragic 
writers: namely, to express through his own dramatization of cer- 
tain heroic actions and sufferings, felt from the first to conceal 
universal meanings behind particular events, a new view of life 
and of the relations of man with God and with his fellow men. 
Like his predecessors, Sartre has found the most efficient technique 
for expressing the new through the old to lie in changing the moti- 
vation of the hero, but, unlike the Classical themes realized through 
the Orestes myth, the new meanings which Sartre would express 
require changes in the hero’s situation which are alien to the origi- 
nal tenor of the myth. Secondly, we have seen that Sartre is to 
some extent justified in likening his drama of extreme situations 
‘*to the concept of tragedy as the Greeks saw it,’’ but here his exe- 
cution falls short both of his idea and of the drama of situation as 
the Greeks perfected it. The defects stem partly from Sartre’s 
conscious suppression of characterization, partly from the lack, in 
Sartrian drama, of certain dynamic elements which enabled Greek 
‘‘drama of situation’’ to succeed without it. There is a vast dif- 
ference between the depersonalized existentialist hero, such as 
Orestes in Les Mouches, and Aeschylus’ imposing, one-dimensional 
Agamemnon, who in one brief and striking appearance, exhibits 
the single fatal characteristic relevant to his role in the tragedy. 
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Sartre’s Orestes, on whom the whole structure of the play depends, 
leans heavily on Electra, the only ‘‘real’’ character in it; when, 
owing to the necessities of the theme, Electra must subside, the 
play subsides too, from simple lack of dramatic nourishment. 
Finally, Sartrian drama does not pretend to be, in any sense of 
the word, an end in itself: its ultimate purpose is to involve the 
audience in the action (or, rather, in the choice) which it is imi- 
tating, and to awake in each member of that audience a sense of 
responsibility with regard to the situations in his own life which 
are symbolized in the situation presented on the stage. Here, again, 
Greek drama suggests similarities in purpose and differences in 
execution. The traditional role of the Greek poet as teacher, the 
religious and civie solemnity of the dramatic festivals, and the close 
relation, so typical of fifth-century Athenian culture, between the 
art and the life of the city-state, placed the Athenian tragic poet 
in a unique position for influencing the attitudes of the citizens to 
the vital issues of their times. On the whole, the themes of Greek 
tragedy indicate that the playwright accepted the responsibilities 
which these circumstances imposed upon him. But the manner in 
which he fulfilled his role differed fundamentally from the more 
consciously propagandic techniques of Sartre. In our study of 
Les Mouches we have seen that the kind of change*’ which Sartre 
wishes to effect in the attitudes of the audience, dictates, in a man- 
ner detrimental to the dramatic success of the piece, the way in 
which the hero and the material supplied by the myth is to be pre- 
sented. In Les Mouches the clearer the meaning becomes, the more 
undramatie and contrived the situation appears, and we are left, 
in the climactic scene, with a frigid debate between an Orestes who 
never misses his dialectical cues and a Jupiter whom the arguments 
of the hero show to be merely an abstraction. Such a situation must 
defeat even the ends which Sartre has defined for his drama, for 
drama, to have lasting effect on the attitudes of the audience, must 
work in the emotional and imaginative media which are proper to it. 


21The word ‘*change’’ is appropriate, for it is fundamental te Sartre’s 
view of the function of prose. 
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CHRISTINE DE PISAN AND A SAYING ATTRIBUTED TO SOCRATES 


In Christine de Pisan’s L’Epitre d’Othéa, one meets with a 
saying, as trite as it is true, which this distinguished French writer 
attributed to Socrates. There is, however, no authority whatsoever 
for this attribution. Nevertheless, since this maxim has come into 
the stream of English literature in four variant forms, one may 
assume that an examination of this phenomenon will be of general 
interest. In a manuscript’ the writing of which Christine herself 
supervised the saying under discussion reads: ‘‘Et dist socrates 
cellui qui porte le faissel d’enuie a peine perpetuelle.”’ 

As I have shown elsewhere,” one of the chief sources upon which 
Christine relied for her Epitre d’Othéa was the Fiore di virtu in 
one of its early forms. This popular fourteenth-century Italian 
treatise was, as we know, translated into French, and this version 
in turn was then recast and enlarged; I have suggested that, in 
this latter form, the treatise should retain the title under which 
it is found in most early editions, namely Chapelet des vertus. 

Now in neither the Italian Fiore di virta’ nor in its first French 
counterpart (the Fleurs de toutes vertus) may this saying be 
found.* It does, however, occur in the revised form of this work, 
and in the Chapelet des vertus (Morgan MS 771, f. 14") the ‘‘dit’’ 
appears in this form: ‘‘Socrates dit que celluy qui a le vaisseau 
d’enuie aura payne perpetuelle.’’ Whether the change from vais- 

1 British Museum, Harley MS 4431, f. 105. For accounts of the manuscript 
and Christine’s connection with it, see: George F. Warner, The Epistle of 
Othea to Hector (London, 1904), pp. xxxv-xxxvi; P. G. C. Campbell, L’Epitre 
d’Othéa, Etude sur les sources de Christine de Pisan (Paris, 1924), p. 13; and 
my note ‘‘Sir John Fastolf’s Manuscripts of the Epitre d’Othéa and Stephen 
Serope’s Translation of this Text,’’ Scriptoriwm, 11 (1949), 123-128. 

2‘*The Fleurs de toutes vertus and Christine de Pisan’s L’Epttre d’Othéa,’’ 
PMLA, txu (1947), 32-44, and ‘‘The Fleurs de toutes vertus,’’ PMLA, LXxIv 
(1949), 600-601. 

3] have consulted the texts in Morgan MS 770 and those editions listed in 
Ada Thurston and Curt F. Biihler, Check List of Fifteenth Century Printing 
ih the Pierpont Morgan Library (New York, 1939), p. 264. The maxim is also 
not found in these editions: [Rome: Bartholomaeus Guldinbeck, 1477]; 
Florence, Compagnia del Drago, 1498; Milan, Vimercato, 1524; Treviso, 
Righettini, 1666; Padova, Comino, 1751; and Udine, Murero, 1756. 

4For example, in the texts preserved in Bibliothéque Nationale, MSS fds. 
frang. 1021 and fds. franc. 24785. I should like to express my thanks to Mlle. 
8. Solente, Conservateur au Cabinet des Mss., for confirming my rough notes 
on these two manuscripts. 
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seau to faissel be due to Christine or merely to a scribal alteration 
found in the copy of the Chapelet des vertus used by her cannot, 
at the moment, be determined. In any event, Christine de Pisan 
cites this same saying in still another form: 

Du bien d’autrui n’aies envie, 

Car |’ envieux trés en sa vie 

Possede les peines d’enfer, 

C’est plus pesant fardel que fer.5 

Three times this saying was rendered into English in the course 
of translating Christine’s text. The first translator, Stephen Serope, 
offers this version in his Epistle of Othea:* ‘‘ And socrates seyeth 
he that berith the fardelle of enuye hath perpetuelle peyne.’’ This 
closely parallels its original, since in its meaning as a bundle and 
(by extension) a burden, fardeau (the French original for fardel) 
corresponds to faissel. 

Almost a century later, Robert Wvyer made and printed his own 
translation of Christine’s Epitre. Here the pseudo-Socratic saw 
appears as:’ ‘‘And Socrates sayth he that beareth the burthen 
of enuye, hath payne perpetuall.’’ This maxim too corresponds 
exactly with its original, though for faissel Wyer preferred a Ger- 
manic equivalent rather than a loan-word from the French. 

From this tradition the version of the Epistle of Othea found 
in Harley MS 838 differs in one material respect. The saying now 
reads:* ‘‘& for bat cause seyth be philosophre Socrates in pis 
wyse: He pat beyreth be vessell off enuy hathe perpetuall peyne.’’ 
How are we to explain this return to the original wording as found 
in the Chapelet des vertus?® Surely, it cannot be coincidence that 
caused the translator to pick the identical word found in the pro- 
totype. 

An explanation, perhaps too pat for ready acceptance, immedi- 
ately suggests itself to the investigator; since this flatly contradicts 

5 From ‘‘Les enseignemens moraux;’’ cf. Maurice Roy, Oeuvres poétiques 
de Christine de Pisan (Paris 1886-96), 111, 32-33. 

6 Morgan MS 775, f. 215v; similarly St. John’s College, Cambridge, MS 
208, f. 17v and Longleat MS 253, f. 2lv. 

t Here foloweth the C hystoryes of Troye (London, R. Wyer, c. 1540—STC 
7272) ; quoted from the copy in the Morgan Library (PML 40646), sig. E6v. 
Wyer probably made use of some early printed edition, such as that published 
at Paris by Philippe Le Noir, 30 Nov. 1522 (PML 41003, sig. b3v): ‘‘Et 
dit socrates Celuy qui porte le faisseau d’enuie a peine perpetuelle.’’ 

8 British Museum, Harley MS 838, f. 74r. 

In a contemporary printed edition, this maxim reads: ‘‘Socrates dist que 


celluy qui porte le vaisseau d’enuie aura peine perpetuelle’’ (Paris, Philippe 
Le Noir, c. 1525, sig. b2r). 
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the beliefs held by two other scholars, this solution for the problem 
cannot, unfortunately, be uncritically accepted as final, though 
it is certainly worth recording here. This third translation of the 
Epitre d’Othéa is often attributed to one Anthony Babyngton, 
the details of whose life are succinctly set forth by James D. Gor- 
don in the introduction to his edition of this text.°° The Anthony 
Babyngton here referred to is apparently the individual for whom 
existing records suggest a birth about 1477 and his death some 
time prior to 12 November 1537. Now, in 1532 Robert Wyer pub- 
lished John Larke’s translation of the Chapelet des vertus,” and 
in this text we find the maxim in this form: ‘‘Socrates sayth that 
he whiche beareth the vessel of enuy shal haue euerlasting paine.’’ 
One need simply assume that the translator had seen Larke’s Eng- 
lish version and had made use of it in this instance, in order to 
account for the presence of vessell in the Harleian text; chrono- 
logically, of course, it would have been quite possible for Anthony 
Babyngton to have done so. 

However, on palaeographical grounds, Dr. Robin Flower” be- 
lieved that Harley MS 838 belonged to the late fifteenth century 
and Gordon’s linguistic analysis pointed to a similar, or even earlier, 
date. Nevertheless, one should note in passing that a man born 
in 1477 would certainly learn to write the hand, and to employ 
the orthography. of the 1490s; presumably he would continue to 
use these throughout his lifetime. This assumption would not, then, 
preclude the historical Anthony Babyngton as a possible translator 
of the version found in Harley MS 838. If, on the other hand, the 
Harleian Epistle of Othea actually belongs to the fifteenth century, 
one must then assume that the translator either knew the French 
text of the Chapelet des vertus or that an earlier English trans- 
lation was accessible to him. 

Whatever may be the true explanation for the Harleian text’s 
return to the original wording of the Chapelet des vertus, it is 
interesting to note how a saying may be transmitted from one 
language into another in four different forms, all quite independent 


of each other and each one equally correct. 
The Pierpont Morgan Library, New York City Curt F, BUHLER 





10 James D. Gordon, The Epistle of Othea to Hector . . . Edited from the 
Harleian Manuscript 838 (Philadelphia, 1942), pp. xxxii-xxxvii. 

11 STC 3357. The present quotation is taken from the Harvard copy of STC 
3358 (London, T. Colwell, 1565), f. 33v. Larke presumably made his trans- 
lation from some such printed edition as that mentioned in note 9. 

12 Dr. Flower’s opinion is cited by Gordon, op. oit., p. xxxi. 
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THE REFRAIN OF THE BILINGUAL ALBA 


The earliest specimen of Provengal verse is the refrain of the 
bilingual alba in Vat. Reg. 1462, an Italian manuscript of the tenth 
century. The refrain is repeated, with some variation, after each 
of the poem’s three strophes, and the consensus of the three read- 
ings appears to be: 

L’alba part umet mar atra sol 

Poypas abigil miraclar tenebras. 
After the first strophe the reading is par instead of part, and the 
words miraclar tenebras are omitted after the third. There is neu- 
matic notation throughout the poem, one neume to every syllable 
except poy, which has two. 

In the fourth edition of his Altfranzésisches Ubungsbuch Forster 
listed eleven separate efforts to reconstruct this textual ruin, and 
since then the count has risen to thirteen? The principal claim 
made for the following, fourteenth suggestion is that, unlike most 
of the others, it offers a simple, frequently paralleled image ex- 
pressed in direct, non-hypothetical language. For the first line 
I read: 

L’alba par; d’umet mar tro a sel poya. 

‘‘The dawn appears; it climbs from the wet sea up to the sky.’’ 
The scribal errors that this assumes, d to t, poya to poy, sel to sol, 
and tro a (very possibly written as troa) to atra, are disconcert- 
ingly numerous. But none of them is at all drastic, and the last 
two are just the kind of mistakes that the poem’s context of light 
and shadow would suggest to an Italian scribe who knew Latin 
but no Provencal. The emendation of poy to poya receives some 
support from the two neumes over poy, which suggest that a syl- 
lable may have dropped out. Moving the word to the first line 
gives us eleven syllables there, the length of the lines in the rest 
of the poem. The spelling sel for cel is not infrequent, and the 
~ 1 Facsimile in E, Monaci, Facsimili di antiohi mss. (Rome, 1892), tab. 12. 
The text has been widely reprinted; some of the collections in which it may 
be found are: Férster and Koschwitz, Altfranzdsisches Ubwngsbuch (Leipzig, 
1911), p. 258; Helen Waddell, Mediaeval Latin Lyrics (London, 1929), p. 
138; G. Vecchi, Poesia Latina Medievale (Parma, 1952), p. 127. It must be 
admitted that the language in which the refrain is written is not wholly cer 
tain. The great majority of critics have held for Provencal, but Italian and 
(unconvincingly) a brand of low Latin have been mentioned. 

2 Forster, op. oit., p. 259. The two subsequent proposals are in P. Marchot, 
**Sur les = anciens textes Francais et Provengaux,’’ Romania, xLviil (1922), 


34; and de Bartholomais, Kime giularesohe ¢ popolare d’Italia (Bologna, 
1926), p. 3. 
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definite article is often omitted before both mar and cel in prep- 
ositional phrases. 

The initial phrase, /’alba par, is found in the refrain of a twelfth 
century alba by Raimon de la Sala :* 


L’alba par 
E.] jorn vei clar 
De lone la mar... 


Pio Rajna reasonably compared umet mar (umet is not attested, 
though wmit is) with Virgil’s humida maria,‘ and the whole line, 
as reconstructed here, might further be compared with Ovid’s:* 


. oceano clivosum scandit Olympum 
Phoebus... . 


Medieval parallels to the image of the dawn (the sun, Phoebus, 
Lucifer, ete.) climbing the sky are, of course, numerous. For ex- 
ample, the sixth century grammarian Virgilius Maro quotes the 
beginning of what may have been an early dawn-song :* 

Phoebus surgit, caelum scandit. 
The Hisperica Famina, from the sixth or seventh century, expresses 
the same conceit more darkly :? 


Titaneus arotus . .. scandit camaram firmamenti. 


And the tenth century epic Waltharius has :* 
Lucifer interea praeco scandebat Olympo. 


The second line of the refrain is even harder, and I offer this 
partial solution with no great confidence. Given the easy confusion 
between f and the long s, the obscure vocables pas abigil may con- 
ceivably conceal the phrase po (for pos, as elsewhere) fa bigil (or 
vigil). This may mean, ‘‘then the watchman (the gaita) says,’’ al- 
though the want of a definite article for bigil is felt. Or it may 
mean, ‘‘then it (the dawn) says as watchman.’’ This second pos- 
sibility may not seem very likely, but it corresponds closely to the 
passage from the Waltharius cited above, which continues :® 


Lucifer interea praeco scandebat Olympo. 
Dicens: Taprobane clarum videt insula solem. 


*K. Bartsch, Provenzalisches Lesebuch (Elberfeld, 1855), p. 101. 

4 **Osservazioni sull’ Alba del Cod. Reg. 1462,’’ Studi di Filologia Romameza, 
11 (1887), 67. 

5 Metamorphoses 111, 415. 

® Vergili Grammatici Opera, ed. J. Huemer (Leipzig, 1886), p. 13. 

7L. 133 in edition of F. J. H. Jenkinson (Cambridge, 1908). 

8 L. 1188. 

® Dicens is the reading of Strecker’s definitive text. It is based on the 
consensus of the Geraldus class of manuscripts, which he has established as 
most authoritative. Some manuscripts have the easier reading /ucens. 
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‘‘Lueifer climbed into the sky as watchman (praeco is usual Latin 
for gaita) saying ...’’ Our refrain’s mira clar tenebras would, 
then, presumably be what the dawn (or the watchman) says. It 
may, of course, mean something like, ‘‘Look, the darkness is be- 
coming light,’’ but it seems a very odd way of saying it. Some 
other possibilities are Dejeanne’s viran clar tenebras, Férster’s mar’ 
andar tenebras, and Monaci’s mira clar (Mount) Tenebras, but 
none of these is wholly satisfactory. The fairly close parallel be- 
tween mira clar and the clarum videt of the Waltharius is inter- 


esting, but not suggestive. 
Harpur College PHILLIP DAMON 





LORD HALIFAX IN GILDON’S NEW REHEARSAL 


Charles Gildon’s A New Rehearsal, or Bays the Younger’ is a 
strongly Whiggish critical dialogue, published about April 3, 
1714,? which savagely attacks Rowe’s plays, especially Jane Shore, 
and Pope’s revised Rape of the Lock. It is one of three pamphlets 
which Pope must have had in mind when he told Spence that Addi- 
son had paid Gildon to abuse him and had been frightened off by 
the first version of the ‘‘Atticus’’ lines.* The satire of the New 
Rehearsal, while it is abusive, has a pompous pedantry about it 
which differentiates it from the pamphlets issued by the ‘‘eon- 
spiracy’’ at Button’s against Pope’s Homer which came a few 
months later. There is no evidence that Gildon associated with the 
wits at Button’s or was ever commissioned by the party, though 
he was rewarded by the party some years later. In the splitting up 
of literary men into Whig and Tory camps the early months of 
1714 are critical. The New Rehearsal’s importance as evidence for 
the literary relations of the period, especially for the Addison- 
Pope quarrel, has been assessed, but the identification of one of the 
chief characters, Sir Indolent Easie, has not been made to my 





1 London, Printed for J. Roberts, MDCCXIV. Another edition under the 
title of Remarks on Mr. Rowe’s Tragedy of the Lady Jane Gray, with addi 
tional prefatory material but with the dialogue itself unchanged, appeared in 
1715. 

2 Postman, Apr. 1-3. 

* See Spence’s Anecdotes, ed. Samuel Weller Singer, London, 1858, pp. 148- 
149; Norman Ault, New Light on Pope, London, 1939, p. 112; George Sher 
burn, The Early Career of Alexander Pope, Oxford, 1934, pp. 114-148, passim ; 
Arthur E. Case, ‘‘ Pope, Addison and the ‘ Atticus’ Lines,’’ MP, xxxumt (1935), 
187-193. I am indebted to Mr. James M. Osborn of Yale University for a 
transcription of pertinent passages in the Spence manuscript. 
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knowledge. Of the five characters in the dialogue two are obviously 
borrowed from Buckingham’s Rehearsal and are vehicles for the 
author’s critical ideas, and two, Bays himself and Sawny Dapper, 
represent respectively Rowe and Pope. Sir Indolent Easie repre- 
sents the noble patron to Gildon, the ‘‘Whig hope,’’ as it were, 
for the deserving writer. 

The main outlines of Sir Indolent’s character are sketched in 
the early passages of the dialogue. He is 


a Man of Letters, and a Celebrated WIT: and tho’ he has perform’d in 
Poetry with a great and just Applause, Judges, or Affects to Judge abomin- 
ably: He is excessively Civil to all Authors; but whilst he raises the Vanity 
of a Man of Merit by his Complaisance to him, he mortifies him with Praise 
of some Scoundrel Scribler of the Times, who has none. He is Friendly to the 
Unfortunate, and seems to take Pleasure in giving Assistance to the Unhappy; 
and his Affection of being displeas’d with nothing, makes every thing agree- 
able; I know nothing that he expresses any Aversion to but a Critic, tho’ he 
has the least Reason in the World to fear him himself. But paying a pro- 
fessed Deference to Success, he thinks that sufficient to determine the Good- 
ness of any Performance .. .’’ (pp. 6-7). 


Elsewhere we learn that Sir Indolent is a staunch Whig and that 
he never married to avoid disquiet. Furthermore, Sir Indolent 
falls asleep during the reading of scripture, quotes two vulgar 
lines from Rochester, and generally acts with a heartiness which is 
more in the spirit of the Restoration than the second decade of the 
century. 

This character is, I believe, Charles Montagu, Lord Halifax. 
Montagu’s career as a man of letters did not extend much beyond 
the turn of the century, but it included the Hind and the Panther 
Transvers’d, which Gildon, no overly enthusiastic admirer of Dry- 
den’s, must have read in his younger days, and Gildon all his life 
regarded the literature of the Restoration as superior to that of 
his own age. Montagu had written enough to give Gildon an 
excuse for calling him a writer in the New Rehearsal. We do not 
know that Montagu made a point of being uncritical, but this is 
likely in view of his patronage of all sorts of literary men, which 
if not generous, was at least well distributed. Montagu aided Ad- 
dison, Congreve, Newton, Prior, Stepney‘ and Gildon. He was 
the last of Swift’s friends among the prominent Whigs.° Pope 
praised him highly in the Preface to the /liad and in the epilogue 
to the Satires® but is said to have had him partly in mind in these 

4 DNB, s. v. ‘‘Montagu.’’ 


5 Thid. 
© Dialogue II, line 77 (Twickenham Edition, 1v, 317). 
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uncomplimentary lines: 


Proud as Apollo on his forked hill, 

Sat full-blown Bufo, puffed by every quill; 

Fed with soft Dedication all day long, 

Horace and he went hand in hand in song.? 
This passage may indicate that Montagu was a patron to many and 
perhaps no great benefactor of any one poet, which is what Gildon 
implies. Montagu’s enemies suggested that he dispensed dinners 
and not much else to poets. In the New Rehearsal Sir Indolent is 
pictured as doing a disservice to literature by giving his approval 
to all. What Pope makes a matter of vanity Gildon makes a matter 
of a misplaced notion of what a true patron should be. We have 
no evidence that Montagu admired Rowe’s plays to excess, but 
Gildon indicates that Sir Indolent uses popularity as a criterion 
of literary excellence, which would put Rowe’s plays, especially 
Jane Shore, high on his list. 

Some other details are easily disposed of. We are informed that 
Sir Indolent never married because he wished to live serenely.* 
Montagu did marry but his wife died in 1698 and he did not re- 
marry.® His enthusiastic praise of King William in the New Re- 
hearsal (pp. 51-52) is entirely in character. Montagu was early in 
life an active Whig and remained out of office during the reign 
of Anne because of his polities. At the Queen’s death rewards 
came swiftly to him. He was made First Lord of the Treasury and 
was soon created Earl of Halifax and Viscount Sunbury. The long 
Tory retreat in 1714 made the Whig chances look good even in 
March, and Montagu’s interest in literature made him the most 
likely patron for the minor writer like Gildon and also probably 
the most likely Whig in England to lead her to become the Athens 
of the North, according to plans which Gildon had been improving 
all his life and of which Montagu had been apprised. 

Gildon could rightly claim to have been an early admirer of 
Montagu. In the dedication to Phaeton (1698), Gildon hopes that 
Montagu will be the prime mover in establishing a British Academy 
modeled on the French one. In the dedication (also to Montagu) to 
Love’s Victim (1701) Gildon hints that he received some help from 


7 ‘«Epistle to Arbuthnot,’’ lines 231-234 (Twickenham Edition, Iv, 112). 

8 New Rehearsal, p. 7. 

9 Whether or not Montagu was secretly married in later life, which is un- 
likely, he was unmarried in the eyes of the world (DNB, s.v. ‘* Montagu.’’) 
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his betters on the composition of the play; perhaps Montagu gave 
him a few casual suggestions. In the difficulties over the publi- 
cation of A Review of her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia’s 
Letter (1706) which led him to the Queen’s Bench, Gildon appealed 
to Montagu for assistance.*° The pamphlet, Gildon tells him, was 
a defense of King William’s title and government and his motive 
was simply a desire to protect the Protestant succession. ‘‘I have 
always been,’’ says Gildon, ‘‘one of the most Zealous of your 
Lordships Votarys.’’ 

The only other likely candidate for the part of Sir Indolent is, 
it seems to me, Addison himself. This seems dubious if only be- 
cause of the offensive lines from Rochester quoted by Sir Indolent 
(p. 10). Moreover, Addison would not have wished to be regarded 
as a critic who liked everything he read, nor would he have 
liked to find himself depicted as sleeping through a reading of 
the scripture. All these things would have merely amused Mon- 
tagu. And Sir Indolent has a blustery vigor that does not go well 
with the reserved character of Addison. 

In flattering Montagu, Gildon was also ingratiating himself 
with the Whigs generally, including Addison, who had been dis- 
cussing literary matters with Montagu at least as far back as 1699. 
But the fact that Gildon selects Montagu and not Addison as the 
man to win over suggests that Gildon was trying to insinuate 
himself into the graces of the Whig party at a higher level than the 
group at Button’s, though the flattering references to Cato (p. 8) 
indicate that Gildon was mindful of Addison’s good will. Gildon 
would have done better, of course, if he had been content to play 
the part of a minor hanger-on at Button’s, but his arrogance made 
him think that he could do better. The references to coffee houses in 
the New Rehearsal make Button’s little better than Will’s. If Gil- 
don was willing, in March 1714, to base his hopes on Montagu 
and not on the active and articulate group at Addison’s coffee 
house, it indicates that Montagu was important enough as a Whig 
patron of letters for an outsider to select him as the potential 
literary Jeader of the party should it come to power. A study of 
Montagu’s role in the literature and polities of the period is over- 
due, 


University of Maryland G. L. ANDERSON 


10 B. M. Add. MS. 7121, f. 31. 
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BENJAMIN STILLINGFLEET’S ESSAY ON CONVERSATION, 1737, 
AND HENRY FIELDING 

The suggestion has frequently been made that Henry Fielding’s 
Essay on Conversation, included in Volume I of his Miscellanies, 
1743, was written in 1737.1 No evidence has been cited to support 
this contention, and indeed several allusions in the essay would be 
consonant with a composition date around 1741-42.” The assumption 
that Fielding’s essay was written in 1737 has apparently arisen 
through confusion with the poem of the same title published in 
that year: An Essay on Conversation . . . London: Printed for L. 
Gilliver and J. Clarke... M,DCC,XXXVII, a rambling poetic com- 
mentary on man’s social nature, in the vein of Pope’s Essay on 
Man. The confusion is clearly displayed in the entry for this poem 
in J. W. Draper’s bibliography of Eighteenth Century English 
A sthetics (p. 80) : 

[Fielding, Henry; or Stillingfleet, Benjamin]: 

Essay on Conversation . . . London . ... 1737. 
Wilbur Cross observed that ‘‘This poem of unknown authorship, 
confounded with Fielding’s prose essay of the same title in the 
Miscellanies, is often listed with Fielding’s works in sale cata- 
logues.’’* It was still being so listed, one may note, some twenty- 
five years after Cross pointed this out.* J. E. Wells thought it 
might be significant that Lawton Gilliver, one of the printers of 
the anonymous poem of 1737, was later a partner in Fielding’s 
periodical, the Champion.’ There is, however, in fact, no reason 
for associating Fielding with the poem. 

The poetic Essay on Conversation of 1737 was written by Ben- 
jamin Stillingfleet (1702-1771),° the poet and naturalist (whose 
blue stockings are legendarily supposed to have given a name to 
the literary ladies whose salons he frequented) ; and though the 


1 See, for example, John E. Mason, Gentlefolk in the Making (Philadelphia, 
1935), p. 274; C.B.E.L., u, 121; and. C.H.E.L., x, 26. 

2 Cf. J. Paul De Castro, ‘‘ Fieldingiana,’’ N. g Q., 12th Ser., 11 (1916), 441-2. 
The datable allusions identified by Mr. De Castro might well have been added 
in Fielding’s final draft, of course; but even if the essay were composed at 
an earlier date, there is no evidence whatever pointing to 1737 as that date. 

3 The History of Henry Fielding (New Haven, 1918), 1, 341, under ‘‘ Works 
Erroneously Attributed to Fielding.’’ Austin Dobson had earlier hinted that 
the poetic Essay of 1737 might ‘‘be the same as that afterwards reprinted in 
the Miscellanies.’’ (Fielding, London, 1902, p. 59.) 

4See American Book Prices Current, 1943-1944 (New York, 1944), p. 193. 

5 JEGP, xi (1912), 603n. 

6The poem is correctly attributed to Stillingfleet in the catalogues of the 
British Museum and the Library of Congress. 
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piece was published anonymously, it seems quite clear that his 
contemporaries knew well enough who the author was. John Byrom, 
for example, noted in his shorthand journal in March, 1737, a 
month after the poem appeared: ‘‘read Mr. Stillingfleet’s poem, 
Essay on Conversation, a very indifferent piece.’’’ Although Swift, 
off in Dublin, did not know who the author was when he commended 
the poem to Pope in May, 1737, his remark upon it was later an- 
notated by Joseph Warton: ‘‘By Mr. Stillingfleet’’ ;* and the poem 
itself was reprinted in Dodsley’s famous publication of 1748, A 
Collection of Poems. By Several Hands, under Stillingfleet’s name. 
It appeared under his name again in at least one other eighteenth- 
century collection,® and was included in his Select Works, when 
they were published in 1811. 

Alexander Chalmers thought that the Essay on Conversation and 
some of Stillingfleet’s other work would ‘‘certainly entitle him to 
a place on the British Parnassus.’”° Unfortunately, his complete 
disappearance from that hopeful eminence has led to the minor— 
and needless—confusion described in this note. There is nothing 
to connect Fielding with the poem of 1737 or to suggest that the 
prose Essay on Conversation might have been written in that year. 

Princeton University Henry K. MILLER 





POPE’S ANTHOLOGIA AGAIN 


Mr. Robert S. Hunting, in his article entitled ‘‘The ‘Cura cuius- 
dam Anonymi’ of Pope’s Anthologia’’ Philological Quarterly, xxx, 
430-32, adduces several reasons for doubting whether the anony- 
mous editor of the Anthologia of 1684 which formed the basis of 
Pope’s Selecta Poemata Italorum (1740) was in fact Francis Atter- 
bury, as has hitherto been generally supposed. 

This Anthologia was a small collection of Latin poems by Italian 
poets of the Renaissance, printed in London ‘‘for R. Green and F. 
Hicks, Booksellers at Cambridge,’’ with a preface by its anony- 
mous editor. In 1740 Pope, in effect, reprinted this collection, with 

1 Selections from the Journals & Papers of John Byrom, ed. Henri Talon 
(London, 1950), p. 167. The publication of the poem was noted in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, February, 1737, p. 128. 

8 Works of Alexander Pope, ed. Whitwell Elwin and W. J. Courthope (Lon- 
don, 1871-89), vil, 359, and n. 3. 

9 Select Poems, viz. Hammond’s Love Elegies. Stillingfleet’s Essay on Con- 


versation. Akenside’s Odes and Philips’ Pastorals (Glasgow, 1783). 
19 The General Biographical Dictionary (London, 1812-17), xxvil1, 426. 
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large additions, in two volumes under the title Selecta Poemata 
Italorum. .. Cura cuiusdam Anonymi Anno 1684 congesta. 

There is good evidence that in 1726 Pope told Walter Harte that 
the editor was his (Pope’s) intimate friend, Francis Atterbury, 
Bishop of Rochester (who died in 1732), and this attribution has 
been generally accepted ever since Harte’s remark was given cur- 
rency by John Nichols in his edition of Atterbury’s Miscellaneous 
Works (1790, 1v, 6, note) in which the preface to the Anthologia 
is printed as being Atterbury’s work.* 

Whether Mr. Hunting’s contention should prevail against this 
definite contemporary attribution, scholars must decide. I only 
wish to point out that one of Mr. Hunting’s main arguments is 
baseless. 

The argument of Mr. Hunting’s which I would challenge runs, 
in effect, as follows: (1) Pope was intimate with Atterbury; (2) 
If Atterbury had edited the Anthologia Pope would have known 
the fact; (3) Pope did not know who edited the Anthologia; (4) 
Therefore Atterbury did not edit the Anthologia. 

The chain of reasoning is irrefragable, if each link is sound; but 
the statement which constitutes link number (3) is founded on a 
base which will not stand examination, i.e. on Pope’s use of the 
word anonymus on the title-page of his Selection. Pope’s book, 
says Mr. Hunting, ‘‘was an enlargement of an earlier Anthologia, 
published in 1684, the author of which was, as Pope indicated on 
his title-page, anonymous to him: Selecta Poemata Italorwm qus 
Latine scripserunt. Cura Cuiusdam Anonymi Anno 1684 congesta.’’ 


1 Nichols’ note runs as follows: ‘‘The following curious note was communi- 
cated to me by the Rev. Mr. Fly, from the handwriting of Walter Harte, pre- 
fixed to Selecta Poemata Italorwm (etc.). ‘It is surprizing that Mr. Po 
should be silent upon this point, when he told me, 14 years before the publi- 
cation of this present edition, that the Anonymus quidam was Dr. ATTERBURY, 
Bishop of Rochester. Perhaps the Bishop did not chuse to acknowledge the 
slight amusements of his youth; or that others should ascertain the Author’s 
name,’ ’’ Nichols adds: ‘‘Since the above note was first printed, the Editor 
has received the following remark from an anonymous correspondent: ‘What 
probability there is, that Atterbury, at that time a student at Christ-Church, 
Oxford, was the editor of the Collection, I leave the reader to decide, when he 
is told from the title-page of the edition of 1684, that the book, though printed 
indeed at London, was at the expense of . . . Booksellers at Cambridge.’ In 
reply, it may be suggested, that the names of the Cambridge Booksellers might 
be used for the purpose of concealment; and that the positive assertion of 
Mr. Harte is in some little degree countenanced by a copy of the original 
work now in my possession, in which ‘Poemata Italorum’, as a direction to 
the binder for lettering the volume, occurs in a hand-writing which I verily 


believe to be Atterbury’s, J.N.’’ 
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This implies, says Mr. Hunting, ‘‘that, as far as Pope was con- 
cerned, the author of the 1684 Anthologia was anonymous.’’ Again, 
he argues that ‘‘what must be questioned are the assertions implicit 
in the statement that the author of the 1684 Anthologia could be 
anonymous to Pope and, at the same time, be Francis Atterbury.’’ 
It is ‘‘strange,’’ says Mr. Hunting, ‘‘that scholars have not here- 
 tofore drawn attention to the inherent improbability of Pope's 
being ignorant of a literary work of one of his best friends.’’ 

It is plain from what Mr. Hunting says that his contention that 
Pope did not know who edited the Anthologia is based simply and 
solely on his use of the phrase cuiusdam Anonymi on his title-page, 
and that it derives its whole force from the supposition on Mr. 
Hunting’s part that anonymus means ‘‘unknown.’’ In fact anony- 
mus means not ‘‘unknown’’ but ‘‘un-named,’’ which is quite a 
different thing. All that Pope’s title-page asserts or implies is that 
the poems in the Anthologia were collected by an anonymous editor 
in 1684, as was in fact the case. That Pope should make this state- 
ment in 1740 is quite consistent with his then knowing who in fact 
the anonymous editor was. Pope may (as Nichols suggests) have 
known that Atterbury wished his anonymity to be respected, and 
so refrained from divulging his identity. 

Mr. Hunting might more plausibly, perhaps, have based his argu- 
ment on the word cuiusdam; but even that word does not imply 
that the person using it is ignorant of the identity of the person 
to whom it refers. 

I may add that the MS note in the copy of the Anthologia in the 
Bodleian (Crynes 401), on which Mr. Hunting bases his suggested 
attribution of the editorship of the volume to Thomas Power, reads 
‘*Published by The Power Fellow of Trin: Coll: Cambr:’’; Mr. 
Hunting’s transcription of it is not quite correct. 

Sinee writing the above I have come across further support for 
the identification of the anonymous editor with Thomas Power. In 
1829 Francis Wrangham had printed at Chester 50 copies of a col- 
lection of translations from Mare-Antonio Flaminio by his son-in- 
law E. W. Barnard. In the ‘‘ Advertisement’’ which he prefixed to 
this collection, Wrangham refers to ‘‘the Editor of the Poemata 
Ilalorum of 1684,’’ adding the words ‘‘who, if we may trust the 
authority of the Rev. Tho. Rud of Durham, was — not Bishop Atter- 
bury, but a Mr. Tho. Power, B.A. and subsequently Fellow of 
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Trinity College, Cambridge.’’ Thomas Rud’s dates were 1668-1733 ; 
I have not been able to locate the attribution on his part to which 


Wrangham refers. 
All Souls College, Oxford JOHN SPARROW 





A NOTE ON SAMUEL JOHNSON AND THE RISE OF 
ACCENTUAL PROSODIC THEORY 


The spectacle of Johnson rather ambiguously retreating from 
a critical position earlier held with tenacity seems rare enough 
to engage the attention of students of the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century. One of Johnson’s tactical retreats, and one that 
shows him reacting sensitively (although a bit crustily) to vigorous 
eriticism, occurs in the fourth edition of the Dictionary (1773). 
The single revision of Johnson’s which I shall focus on here re- 
veals not only his apparent willingness to concede a point when 
pressed (without, characteristically, conceding very much), but 
also suggests, I think, that his position on the matter of the proper 
regularity of English verse came to be slightly more liberal as 
Johnson’s age became more and more interested in the possibilities 
of an accentual prosody. 

In the first edition of the Dictionary (1755), Johnson, in his 
section on Prosody, which appeared, traditionally enough, under 
the heading of ‘‘Grammar,’’ sets forth certain comments on versi- 
fication which are really little more than a mirroring of the most 
conservative Augustan taste for extreme regularity of stress: 
‘‘VERSIFICATION is the arrangement of a certain number of 
syllables according to certain laws,’”? he begins, and the mention 
of the ‘‘certain number of syllables’’ will indicate how closely 
Johnson’s 1755 view of English versification approximates that of 
Edward Bysshe, the Augustan syllabist whose influence persisted 
throughout most of the century.? Like a loyal syllabist, Johnson 
goes on to deny, as Dryden had, the existence of a trisyllabie foot 


in English: ‘‘The feet of our verses are either iambick .. . or 
trochaick . . . .’’* Furthermore, theoretical stress regularity is re- 
quired: ‘‘In all ... [iambic] measures, the accents are to be 


placed on even [numbered] syllables; and every line considered 


1A Dictionary of the English Language (London, 1755), 1, sig. N2v. 

2See A. Dwight Culler, ‘‘Edward Bysshe and the Poet’s Handbook,’’ 
PMLA, xin (1948), 858-885. 

3 Dictionary, 1, sig. N2v. 
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by itself is more harmonious, as this rule is more strictly ob- 
served.’* What we have here, of course, is a highly conservative 
prosodic formulation. Although in actual critical practice Johnson 
ean be found regarding indulgently the more gentle stress vari- 
ations from the strict iambic norm, this 1755 statement of his 
prosodie principles is the one which greeted the public, and the 
publie was before long to react with some vigor. 

For example, John Rice, a Grub Street hack (fl. 1765-1779), 
published in 1765 his Introduction to the Art of Reading with 
Energy and Propricty, which, with its fulsomely hyperbolic dedi- 
cation to William Kenrick (who was almost a professional Johnson 
baiter), might have been foreseen as a work which would ‘‘cor- 
rect,’’ wherever possible, Johnson's excesses. Rice singles out for 
special attention Johnson’s statement that the placement of ac- 
cents on even syllables in an iambie line produces ‘‘harmony.’’* 
After citing Johnson’s regularistie dictum, Rice proceeds: 

Now, that heroic Verses, thus formed, would be more even or regular, I 
grant; but I deny that they would be more harmonious, even considered 
separately. I should be glad to know from what Principle of Nature it is 
that the regular alternate Succession of five short and five long Syllables 
forms a more harmonious line than a different Succession or Disposition of 
such Syllables. 

In short, ‘‘the Laws of Arrangement [of stresses are not]... 
necessarily such as Mr. Johnson hath asserted.’’* Rice has now 
fairly caught Johnson in his prescriptive assumption of a sort of 
‘‘ideal’’ pattern of regular stresses (‘‘harmony’’) which ‘‘ought 
to’’ exist in every English iambic line : the next move was Johnson’s. 

Johnson’s 1773 revision of the Dictionary has recently been 
surveyed,’ but his revisions of the prefatory matter seem never 
to have received due attention. A collation indicates that Johnson 
attempted in his fourth edition to ‘‘answer’’ these forward-looking 
objections of Rice and others (which were really assertions of a 
pre-romantic accentualism in opposition to the generally prevail- 


4 Ibid., sig. O1. 

’ By Johnson’s time, ‘‘harmony’’ had indeed come to mean, in prosodic 
theorizing, ‘absolute regularity of stress. See, ¢.g., William Kenrick, A New 
Dictionary of the English Language (London, 1773), p. 53, and ef. Johnson, 
Rambler 86 (Sat., Jan. 12, 1751). 

* Introduction to the Art of Reading with Energy and Propriety (London, 
1765), p. 111. See also p. 155. 

7 See Arthur Sherbo, ‘‘Dr. Johnson’s Revision of his Dictionary,’’ PQ, xxx1 
(1952), 372-382. 
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ing Augustan syllabism).* Johnson now adds the following some- 
what chilly remark directly after the statement to which Rice 
had taken exception: ‘‘The variations necessary to pleasure be- 
long to the art of poetry, not the rules of grammar.’ Now, eight- 
een years after the appearance of his first statement, Johnson 
seems prepared at least to entertain the suggestion that variations 
in stress placement are not only permissible but even desirable. 
Johnson’s willingness to make even this frigid concession, one he 
had not foreseen as necessary in 1755, can suggest something of 
the changing temper of the English prosodic sensibility during 
the second half of the eighteenth century: Augustan syllabism 
and stress regularity were being left behind as tedious and out- 
worn fashions, and in their place was arising that desire for the 
‘‘pleasure’’ of new rhythmical effects which some of the pre- 
romantic revivers of the theory of equivalence (Chatterton and 
Blake, for example) were soon to gratify. Christabel itself was 
not far in the offing, and Samuel Johnson may perhaps have been 
dimly conscious of the forthcoming irresistible change in the Eng- 
lish rhythmical temper. 
Connecticut College Paul FUSSsEL. 


YEATS’S BYZANTIUM AND JOHNSON’S LICHFIELD 


In his article ‘‘Yeats’s Byzantium and Its Sources’” Frederick 
L. Gwynn suggests as a source for Yeats’s famous phrase ‘‘Nor 
is there singing school but studying/ Monuments of its own mag- 
nificence’’ Gibbon’s account, in the fortieth chapter of the Decline 
and Fall, of the building of St. Sophia, where Gibbon uses such 
expressions as ‘‘A magnificent temple is a laudable monument 
of national taste and religion.”’ 

The ascription of sources is a hazardous, if fascinating, pursuit. 
What seems to me a closer parallel to both the Yeatsian phrase- 


8 Rice, like many others, illustrates the principle of equivalence by citing the 
following couplet, contrived in 1745 by Samuel Say in his Poems on Several 
Occasions ... : 

And many an amorous, many a humorous Lay, 

Which many a Bard had chanted many a Day. 

In this couplet, the anapests are ‘‘equivalent’’ in time to the iambs they re 
place: a ‘‘certain number of accents’’ thus replaces the Augustans’s *‘ certain 
number of syllables’’ as the prosodic skeleton of the English line, and the 
way is now open for the accentualism of Christabel or The Sensitive Plant. 
9A Dictionary of the English Language (4th ed; London, 1773), 1, sig. h4v. 


1 PQ, xxx (1953), 9-21. 
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ology and the Yeatsian spirit occurs in Samuel Johnson’s A Journey 
to the Western Islands of Scotland (ed. R. W. Chapman, Oxford, 
1924, p. 21), also apropos of cathedrals. Johnson is lamenting 
over the ruins of the churches of Elgin and Aberdeen, ‘‘another 
proof of the waste of reformation.’’ The leaden roofs of the Scot- 
tish cathedrals had been stripped and shipped for sale to Holland. 
‘**T hope,’’ says Johnson, ‘‘every reader will rejoice that this cargo 
of sacrilege was lost at sea.’’ The sight made Johnson think of the 
neglected state of the cathedral of his own native town of Lich- 
field and inspired the following paragraph of not entirely mock 
ferocity : 

‘*Let us not however make too much haste to despise our neighbours. There 
is now, as I have heard, a body of men, not less decent or virtuous than the 
Scottish council, longing to melt the lead of an English cathedral. What they 
shall melt, it were just that they should swallow.’’ 

On second thought, remembering that the old Dean of Lichfield 
had done him some kindness when he was younger (see Chapman, 
op. cit., p. 452, and A. T. Hazen, ‘‘The Cancels in Johnson’s 
Journey, 1775,’’ RES, XVII [April, 1941]), Johnson cancelled 
the page containing this paragraph and substituted for it one 
beginning: 

‘*Let us not however make too much haste to despise our neighbours. Our 


own cathedrals are mouldering by unregarded dilapidation. It seems to 
part of the despicable philosophy of the time to despise monuments of sacred 
9? 


magnificence... . 

Johnson’s Journey was published seven years before the volume 
of Gibbon containing the account of St. Sophia appeared. It seems 
unlikely that Yeats would have known Johnson’s book; though it 
is always risky to guess at what Yeats knew or did not know, the 
few references to Johnson in the Yeats literature seem to indicate 
that Yeats was brought up in the Victorian tradition of contemn- 
ing Johnson without reading him. But I think Yeats would have 
preferred that his line should be associated with Johnson’s de- 
nuneciation of ‘‘the’ despicable philosophy of the time’’ (‘‘ All ne- 
glect/Monuments of unaging intellect’’) rather than with the 
pompous, Whiggish complacency of Gibbon’s moralizing, which 
runs directly counter to the thought expressed in ‘‘Sailing to 
Byzantium’’: ‘‘How dull is the artifice, how insignificant the 
labour, if it be compared with the formation of the vilest insect 
that crawls upon the surface of the temple!’’ 

I thought that I might be able to find a common source for Gib- 
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bon’s and Johnson’s phraseology in the account of the destruc- 
tion of St. Sophia in Knolles’s General History of the Turks, but 
searched without success. It is conceivable, of course, that Gibbon, 
consciously or unconsciously, was influenced by Johnson; little as 
he liked Johnson, he knew his writings well and quoted from them 
not infrequently (see my note and A.D. Atkinson’s in N&Q, cxcvi 
[1951], 148, 196). Probably it is safest to consider the phrase as 
being in the public domain. Yet if this Yeats-Johnson analogue 
has no particular value for readers of Yeats, it may at least re- 


mind readers of Johnson how essentially poetic is Johnson’s prose. 
New York, N. Y. D. J. GREENE 





WORDSWORTH AND EDWARD DU BOIS 


Edward Du Bois (1774-1850), satirist, novelist, critic, and law- 
yer, was for several years (1807-1811) editor of the Monthly 
Mirror,’ and he amused himself in that capacity by poking fun at 
a number of his fellow authors. Among those he attacked were 
Coleridge? and Wordsworth, and in a letter to Coleridge, April 
19, 1808, Wordsworth writes: ‘‘ Mrs. [for Mr.] Hill’s friend Dubois 
so famous in the Republic of Letters would have been a name as 
unknown to me as to yourself if Southey had not happened to 
mention that he believed it was he who abused my last Poems, 
and this, too, in a most disingenuous manner!’ Wordsworth’s 


1A literary and theatrical periodical (1795-1811) owned jointly at first by 
John Litchfield (1774-1858) and Thomas Hill (1760-1840), and later by Hill 
alone. Hill, who was known as a bibliophile, was the friend or acquaintance 
of many of the notable literary and theatrical figures of his day. 

2See ‘‘Commentary on Coleridge’s Three Graves,’* Monthly Mirror, N.s., 
vir (1810), 26-31, 98-105, 186-196. Coleridge, years later, writing to J. H. 
Green, January 14, 1820, describes Du Bois (Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
ed. Ernest Hartley Coleridge [Boston and New York, 1895], 11, 704-705) as 
‘<the author of Vaurien, Old Nic, My Pocket Book, and a notable share of the 
theatrical puffs and slanders of the periodical press.’’ Vawrien is by Isaac 
D Israeli, not Du Bois. 

8 Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, The Middle Years, ed. E. de 
Selincourt (Oxford, 1937), 1, 198. Wordsworth had met Hill at a dinner given 
by the publisher Longman, and wrote contemptuously of him (Letters, 1, 458e- 
458f) to Sir Walter Scott as ‘‘. ..a tag of literature, a drysalter of the 
name of Hill, a proprietor of a periodical publication of which you probably 
never heard, entitled the Monthly Mirror; and of the existence of which I 
should also have been ignorant if a good natured Friend had not told me that 
I had the honour of being abused in it. The head of the table was illuminated 
by the sapient countenance of that sun of Literature, Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
and in opposition were exhibited the milder glories of a sister planet, Rees I 
believe being the name he bears among mortals. Upon the whole it was a dull 
business, saving that we had some good haranguing, talk I cannot call it, from 
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editor does not explain this allusion, but the incident has more 
than common interest, since Du Bois’ satirical criticism apparently 
influenced Wordsworth to make a drastic revision in the lines 
his critic singled out. In a letter in the Mirror for April, 1808, 
signed with one of the symbols he used, Du Bois wrote: 


Mr. Editor, 

Simplicity is a characteristic of the highest species of poetry. Now no one 
has carried the simple! so far as Mr. Wordsworth, and, as I hold it good al- 
ways to imitate perfection, I have taken him for my model. The piece, in 
which these lines occur, has given most uneasines to my ambition— 


Violets, do what they will, 
Wither’d on the ground must lie; 
Daisies will be daisies still; 
Daisies they must live and die: 
Fill your lap, and fill your bosom, 
Only spare the strawberry blossom! 
Vol. II. P. 116. 


I fear much, lest some little meaning, which may have crept into my verses, 
through want of habit, should prove destructive of that exquisite simplicity, 
at which I aim—however, what scholar is not inferior to the master—what 
copy falls not short of the original! 


Fair women win the hearts of men, 
Men the hearts of women too! 

It has been so, the Lord knows when— 
What then can the poor things do? 


Their blue eyes will be blue eyes still, 
Will have fire, and fire will warm; 

Lips will be lips, say what they will, 
And to kiss them, where’s the harm? 


To church, to marry, fair one, go— 
Bells in belfries toll ding dong, 

If your mother did not so, 

Then your mother, child, was wrong. 


A woman pregnant will look big— 
If a daughter, then she spins, 

If a son, why let him dig; 

But beware of having twins!¢ 


Wordsworth altered the lines quoted from ‘‘Foresight’’ by 
Du Bois at the first opportunity. In the 1815 edition of his poems, 
they read: 


Coleridge.’’ The friend was of course Southey. Earlier, under the editorship 
of Litchfield, the Monthly Mirror had given favorable reviews to the first two 
editions of Lyrical Ballads. See W. 8. Ward, ‘‘ Wordsworth, the ‘Lake Poets,’ 
and Contemporary Magazine Critics,’’ SP, xLi1 (1945), 87-113, for an excellent 
picture of Wordsworth’s critical reception and the Mirror’s part in it. 

4N.8., Il, 326-327. In the Monthly Mirror for September, 1807, N.s., 1, 
174-176, two lines from Wordsworth are among those criticized, but the poet 
is not mentioned by name. Wordsworth must surely have been referring to the 
April squib. 
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Violets, a barren kind, 

Withered on the ground must lie; 
Daisies leave no fruit behind 
When the pretty flowerets die; 
Pluck them, and another year 

As many will be blowing here.5 


Du Bois’ manner may have been disingenuous, but at any rate it 
could be effective. And Wordsworth was by no means indifferent 


to criticism charging him with obscurity. 
Bryn Mawr College David BONNELL GREEN 





G. A. SIMCOX, MR. T. BURNS HABER, AND HOUSMAN’S HELL GATE 


In his article ‘‘The Poetic Antecedents of A. E. Housman’s ‘ Hell 
Gate’,’’ which appeared in the Philological Quarterly of October, 
1952 (xxxi, 433-6), Mr. T. Burns Haber discusses the relationship 
between Housman’s Hell Gate and a piece contained in the Poems 
and Romances of George Augustus Simcox (Strahan, London, 
1869), called Si Descendero in Infernum Ades. Housman is known 
to have been familiar with the work of this now (deservedly) for- 
gotten poet, and it is certainly to Mr. Haber’s credit that he should 
have had the curiosity and the industry to investigate Simcox’s 
poems to see whether they threw any light on Housman’s. 

The two poems to which Mr. Haber directs attention are both 
composed of trochaic octosyllabic couplets and each describes a 
descent to the infernal regions. In Housman’s (which is 104 lines 
long), the poet is conducted by Satan to the Gate of Hell, where 
he finds a friend who, having been condemned to act there as senti- 
nel, revolts and shoots dead his master, thus rescuing himself and 
the poet; in Simcox’s poem (which extends to 295 lines; I con- 
dense Mr. Haber’s réswmé of it), Lady Rosalie, who lies dead in a 
church by the sea, is carried off by her paramour, the Knight Vic- 
tor, who bears her on a magic steed over the sea, past ‘‘the isle of 
evil graves’’ (where Victor had lured to his death the father of 
Rosalie), to the deeps of hell undersea; there they come to the city 
of Hell, accompanied by the spirit of Rosalie’s father and by Christ 


5 The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, ed. Ernest de Selincourt and 
Helen Darbishire (London, 1940-1949), 1, 228. For another example of such 
changes made by Wordsworth see Carl R. Woodring, ‘‘ Peter Bell and ‘The 
Pious’: A New Letter,’’ PQ, xxx (October, 1951), 430-434. Woodring cites 
(p. 432, n. 11) other instances of similar changes made by Wordsworth. 
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himself; the poem concludes by describing them standing before 
the King of Hell, Rosalie oblivious of everything except 

Only One who walked the night 

Clad upon with tender light, 

With a visage pale and sweet, 

And with piercéd hands and feet, 

Saying, ‘‘Staunch my wounded side 

With more kisses, O My bride! 

For the shadows flee away 

Into everlasting day.’ 
The ‘‘veiled conelusion’’ is, in Mr. Haber’s words, ‘‘that divine 
love pardons the errors of earnal love and saves the true believer 
even in the Gate of Hell.’’ 

The brief résumés just given reveal fully the extent of the re- 
semblance between the two poems, but not their dissimilarity. In- 
deed it is difficult, if one has read both of them at length, to im- 
agine how two poems in the same metre and concerned with the 
underworld could resemble each other less; the passages quoted by 
Mr. Haber from Simecox’s poem— intended, presumably, to display 
the resemblance — help to bring out the contrast. Simcox’s poem, 
as Mr. Haber himself points out, recounts ‘‘a Christian legend, 
naive and devout, in the spirit of which Housman could have found 
little to interest him during the time he was composing his narra- 
tive’’; it is a mediaeval allegory, decked out with Pre-Raphaelite 
costumes and stage properties; Housman’s is an essentially per- 
sonal poem, vivid, direct, written in the first person, as if it were 
the account of a dream or vision of the poet himself. 

The text of Hell Gate itself would afford no ground for sup- 
posing that Housman had ever set eyes on Si descendero, However, 
we know from external evidence that Housman was in fact familiar 
with Simeox’s poem when he was an undergraduate at Oxford 
(1877-1881) ; and since he began Hell Gate at a subsequent date— 
in 1905, aecording to the evidence of his notebooks as presented 
by his brother Laurence —the question arises: Was Housman in 
writing Hell Gate influenced in any (and if so what) sense by his 
recollection (if he did, consciously or unconsciously, recollect it) 
of the poem he had copied out more than twenty years before? 

One cannot give an adequate answer to this question unless one 
bears in mind the manifold ways in which influence of this kind 
may work, both at conscious and at subconscious levels, upon a 
poet. He may deliberately incorporate in what he writes, with 
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more or less adaptation, lines, phrases, or themes from the work of 
a predecessor, intending his readers to recognize them as such 
(Housman quite often does this, but clearly he is not doing it 
here); or he may consciously make use of a predecessor’s work 
without expecting his readers to recognize it (which apparently 
is what Mr. Haber thinks that Housman did in this ease) ; or, final- 
ly, in writing a poem he may be influenced, to a greater or lesser 
extent, by an entirely unconscious recollection of a poem with 
which he is familiar — and the influence may extend to the un- 
witting incorporation (with much, little, or no alteration)of lines, 
phrases, or images from the earlier poem, or it may take one or 
other of several subtler and less easily definable forms. 

Material for study of such influences on Housman’s poetry is 
to be found in the almost exhaustive list of parallels between his 
work and that of earlier poets contained in Prof. G. B. A. Fletcher’s 
Appendix to Grant Richards’ Housman 1897-1936, and such a study 
is carried some little distance, with a pretty full list of significant 
parallels, in an earlier article, ‘‘Echoes in the Poetry of A. E. 
Housman,’’ in The Nineteenth Century for February, 1934. 

Bearing in mind these considerations, and also what Housman 
tells us of his own methods of composition in The Name and Nature 
of Poetry, I reach the following conclusions — there is no space 
here to justify them at length, but I do not think that they are 
likely to be challenged by any serious critic: 

(1) Housman may well have been impressed by Si descendero when 
he was an undergraduate: that he was at that time susceptible to 
such Pre-Raphaelite influences is shown by his poem New Year’s 
Eve, which was published in Waifs and Strays in 1881; 

(2) There is no reason to think that he had any conscious recol- 
lection of the poem when he came to write Hell Gate some 20 years 
later; 

(3) It is absurd to suggest that in writing Hell Gate he ‘‘adapted 
Simcox’s poem, or ‘‘appropriated’’ its theme, or took it as a ‘‘mod- 
el,’’ or otherwise consciously made use of it; 

(4) It is possible that Simeox’s poem impressed on Housman’s 
subeonscious mind an association, which persisted for twenty years 
or more, between the metre in which it was written and the theme 
of a descent to the infernal regions; and this may account for 
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Hell Gate’s being written in a metre which is (as Mr. Haber points 
out) almost unique in Housman’s work. 

Further than this no sensitive or judicious critic would go. Mr. 
Haber, however, states, without suggesting the possibility of a 
doubt, that Si descendero is the ‘‘definite source’’ of Hell Gate; 
he finds in it an answer to the question ‘‘Is there a model for Hell 
Gate?’’; and he declares that in Hell Gate we find ‘‘another illus- 
tration of the difficulties that often plague the writer who finds 
his property in the work of another man and takes —or tries to 
take — it over’’. 

Mr. Haber uses language which leaves no doubt that he is speak- 
ing of conscious recollection on Housman’s part: Housman, he says, 
‘‘endeavored to appropriate |[Simcox’s poem] with all its imper- 
fections on its head, but did so with only dubious success. If ‘ Hell 
Gate’ is not one of his best poems, it is the best example of his 
powers of digestion. Certainly a lesser poet facing this problem 
would have been devoured by it.’’ 

Further, in Si descendero Mr. Haber finds an explanation of 
certain problems which present themselves to him in connection 
with Hell Gate, viz., ‘‘ Where had the road begun? Where had the 
travellers set foot on it?’’ ‘‘Here,’’ he says triumphantly, referring 
to Simeox’s poem, ‘‘is the story of the beginning of the journey 
that was left untold in Housman’s poem.’’ Now, the ‘‘road’’ of 
Housman’s poem is a dream road; to ask where it began or where 
the visionary travellers set foot on it is as foolish as to ask those 
questions about the road to Xanadu; and it is — to use no stronger 
term — fantastic to find in Simeox’s poem, as Mr. Haber professes 
to do, the answers to them, or ‘‘reasons’’ (as he puts it) for their 
‘‘existence.”’ 

Another passage in Mr. Haber’s article shows on what absurd 
foundations he is prepared to base the conclusion of ‘‘conscious 
recollection.’’ ‘‘It is also worthy of remark,’’ he says, ‘‘that in 
some portions of ‘Hell Gate’ Housman was levying upon himself 
of some decades earlier. In the phrases ‘dark conductor’ (1.9) and 
‘sombre guide’ (1.17) he must have been consciously recalling one 
of his very earliest-written lyrics, ‘The Merry Guide’. ... No less 
than thirty-two years separate ‘The Merry Guide’ and ‘Hell Gate’; 
and the man who wrote the latter poem had altered many of his 
previous views and ways. In ‘Hell Gate’, though the destination 
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remains the same, Hermes the Merry Guide has been replaced by 
Satan the Dark Conductor.”’ 

On such a passage as this, comment fails me: I can only draw at- 
tention to its more obvious absurdities by italic type. 

Let me not be entirely destructive. Mr. Haber might, I think, 
have pointed, with at least equal justice, to other lines of Simcox 
as affording a parallel to Hell Gate. In Amabel, a tedious legend 
which occupies pp. 176-218 of Poems and Romances, I find the fol- 
lowing lines (p. 180) : 


Then fair Amabel looked back, 
And the fairy spell was broken, 
And the serpent lightnings woke, 
And the lordly thunder spoke. 
When she turned her cowering head, 
Knight and mead and day were fled ; 
She was standing all alone, 
Clinging to a blasted tree, 

On the blackened crumbling stone 
Of a ghastly precipice, 

Looking o’er a field of ice, 

To a leaden waste of sea, 
Heaving most unquietly 

*Neath a leaden wrack of sky. 


Compare the following lines from Hell Gate: 


Dully at the leaden sky 

Staring .... 

Then the sentry turned his head, 
Looked, and knew me, and was Ned... . 
Over us the darkness bowed, 

And the anger in the cloud 
Clenched the lightning for the stroke 
But the traitor musket spoke ... . 
Tyranny and terror flown 

Left a pair of friends alone, 

And beneath the nether sky 

All that stirred was he andI.... 
Midmost of the homeward track 
Once we listened and looked back; 
But the city, dusk and mute, 
Slept, and there was no pursuit. 


I am far from saying that Housman consciously recollected Amabel 
when he wrote Hell Gate; still less do I suggest that he took it for a 
‘‘model’’ or made any deliberate ‘‘appropriations’’ from it. But 
in the light of the knowledge that he once (presumably) read the 
poem, it does not seem to me absurd to suppose that in the lines I 
have quoted from it are to be found the germs (in such a matter one 
is driven to the use of metaphor) of some things in the lines I 
have quoted from Hell Gate; I have italicised the two couplets 
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about which this might most plausibly be said. And this supposition 
is the more plausible if (as Mr. Haber believes but I do not) Hous- 
man turned consciously to Simcox’s poetry for a ‘‘model’’ in the 
writing of his poem. 

In conclusion, let me say that I am not in the least concerned 
to defend Housman from a charge of plagiarism; no such charge, 
as it seems to me, is here involved; and if it were, Housman could 
answer it perfectly well by saying, with an earlier poet, “‘Je prends 
mon bien ow je le trouve.’’ 

Nor am I concerned with the difficult question (which I have 
discussed elsewhere) how far it is proper to publish from Hous- 
man’s MSS, variants concerning which his brother has said ‘‘I feel 
sure that my brother would not wish the workshop process by 
which he brought his verses to perfection to be exposed in detail.’’ 

I am concerned only with correcting the false impressions con- 
cerning Housman’s poetry and his methods of composition which 
Mr. Burns Haber’s article must have conveyed to the uninitiated : 
and I shall not be sorry if in so doing I have helped readers of the 
Philological Quarterly to form an estimate of his qualifications for 
the task (which he has announced that he intends to undertake) 
of editing Housman’s poetical notebooks. 

All Souls College, Oxford Joun SPARROW 





BRET HARTE AS A SOURCE FOR JAMES JOYCE’S ‘‘THE DEAD’’ 


In James Joyce’s ‘‘The Dead,’’ the last and the longest of the 
fifteen stories included in his collection Dubliners,’ the tragic frus- 
trations are finally localized in the triangle of Gretta, her dead 
lover Michael Furey, and her husband Gabriel Conroy. One may 
well argue that, in the context of the story, Michael and Gabriel 
are to be thought of as co-regents embodying the contrasting qual- 
ities of the two highest among the archangels: Michael, an angel 
of a higher degree, being associated with the qualities of snow, 
and Gabriel, who has the form of a man, being associated with 
the qualities of fire. One may even proceed to conclude, equally 
consistent with Joyce’s story and with traditional mythology,’ that 


1 James Joyce, Dubliners (New York: The Modern Library, 1926?) pp. 
224-288. 

2See The Jewish Encyclopedia (New York & London, 1901-1905), vim, 535- 
538, and v, 540-543. 
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neither Michael nor Gabriel can effectively intercede in behalf of 
the doomed. 

There is another aspect to the symbolical structure of Joyce’s 
story which has apparently not been recognized heretofore. Joyce 
was certainly indebted for the name of Gabriel Conroy, probably 
also for that of Gretta Conroy, and for the magnificently developed 
key symbol of a heavy snowfall burying both the living and the 
dead, to a novel by Bret Harte, first published serially in Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly almost forty years before the publication of Dub- 
liners.* The title-hero of what was Harte’s only full-length novel, 
Captain Gabriel Conroy, and his party of emigrants have had the 
misfortune of being ‘‘lost in the snow,’’ and a notice at the be- 
ginning of the story informs the reader that three or four mem- 
bers have already died, while the remaining eleven, ‘‘out of pro- 
visions and starving,’’ are desperate for help.* It is also significant 
in connection with Jovee’s ‘‘The Dead’’ that Gabriel’s sister Grace 
(a name which seems to have suggested Gretta) escapes from 
Starvation Camp with her lover Philip Ashley. Furthermore, the 
concluding passage of Joyce’s story, a kind of grand finale to the 
collection as a whole, was evidently adapted from the impressive 
description of the snow scene with which the Harte novel opens, 
by transferring it from the California Sierras of 1848 to latter- 
day Ireland, condensing it but preserving something of the original 
rhythm, and by exploiting its psychological and philosophical po- 
tentialities. Joyce may have been aided in this process by the sug- 
gestions evoked by Harte’s sub-titles for Book I and its first few 
chapters, namely: ‘‘On the Threshold: Without ... Within... 
Gabriel . . . Out of the Woods—Into the Shadows.’’ The main 
portions of the corresponding Harte and Joyce passages, arranged 
here in parallel columns, read as follows: 





Harte, Gabriel Conroy, pp. 1-2: 
SNOW. Everywhere. As far as the 
eye could reach — fifty miles, looking 
southward from the highest white 
peak,—filling ravines and gulches, and 
dropping from the walls of cafions in 
white shroud-like drifts; fashioning 
the dividing ridge into the likeness of 
@ monstrous grave, hiding the bases 
of giant pines, and completely cover- 





Joyce, ‘*The Dead,’’ 

287-288: 

A few light taps upon the pane 
made him [i.e. Gabriel Conroy] turn 
to the window. It had begun to snow 
again. He watched sleepily the flakes, 
silver and dark, falling obliquely 
against the lamplight. The time had 
come for him to set out on his journey 
westward. Yes, the newspapers were 


Dubliners, pp. 


3 Bret Harte, ‘“Gabriel Conroy,’’ Scribner’s Monthly, x1 (November, 1875), 


16—xn (August, 1876), 529, passim. 


¢Bret Harte, Gabriel Conroy; Bohemian Papers, Stories of and for the 
Young (Boston & New York, 1903), 1 (The Writings of Bret Harte, x11), 2-3. 
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ing young trees and larches . . . and 
undulating in motionless white billows 
to the edge of the distant horizon. 
Snow lying everywhere over the Cali- 
fornia Sierras ... and still falling. 

It had been snowing for ten days: 
snowing in finely granulated powder, 
in damp, spongy flakes, in thin, 
feathery plumes; snowing from a 
leaden sky steadily; snowing fiercely, 
shaken out of purple-black clouds in 
white flocculent masses, or dropping 
in long level lines, like white lances 
from the tumbled and broken heavens. 
But always silently! ... The silence 
was vast, measureless, complete! Nor 
could it be said that any outward sign 
of life or motion changed the fixed 
outlines of this stricken landscape .. . 

And yet, in the centre of this deso- 
lation, in the very stronghold of this 


right: snow was general all over Ire- 
land. It was falling on every part of 
the dark central plain, on the treeless 
hills, falling softly upon the Bog of 
Allen and, farther westward, softly 
falling into the dark mutinous Shan- 
non waves. It was falling, too, upon 
every part of the lonely churchyard 
on the hill where Michael Furey lay 
buried. It lay thickly drifted on the 
crooked crosses and headstones, on the 
spears of the little gate, on the barren 
thorns. His soul swooned slowly as he 
heard the snow falling faintly through 
the universe and faintly falling, like 
the descent of their last end, upon all 
the living and the dead. 





grim fortress, there was the mark of 
human toil. 


It should be mentioned that Gabriel and Gretta Conroy figure 
also in Joyce’s Ulysses,’ but a Father Conroy is more prominent 
there. It is indeed not unlikely that Joyce had the snow scene in 
Bret’ Harte’s Gabriel Conroy, or perhaps one of Harte’s other 
snow-bound stories, in mind when toward the end of Ulysses the 
intrusion of the word ‘‘winter’’ gave occasion for the following 
recollection: ‘‘O Lord it was rotten cold too that winter when I 
was only about ten . . . that icy wind skeeting across those moun- 


tains the something Nevada sierra nevada .. .’” 


Haverford College GERHARD FRIEDRICH 


5 James Joyce, Ulysses (New York, 1934), pp. 371 and 69. 
¢ Ibid., p. 748. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


The Elizabethan Woman, by Carroll Camden. Houston: The Elsevier Press, 
1952. Pp. 333. 

Anyone examining the format of Mr. Camden’s work will be struck by the 
fact that he has been fortunate in his publishers. Tasteful jacket, wine-dark 
cover, attractive end papers, more than fifty excellent illustrations, well-spaced 
12-point Garamond on fine Old Dutch Vergé paper—these physical features 
show the desire of the Elsevier Press in Houston and their craftsmen in 
Amsterdam to design and produce a handsome book. The pains taken to give 
lavish eye-appeal indicate that the publishers hoped to attract that mythical 
person, ‘‘the general reader.’’ Since the author presumably shares this hope, 
he would have done well not to retain the original spelling in his numerous 
quotations from sixteenth and seventeenth century writers. Scholars would 
not have objected to modernized spelling, nor do they need a lesson on the 
peculiarities of Elizabethan typography (p. 9), but one fears that ‘‘the 
general reader,’’ even after receiving such instruction, may justifiably com- 
plain that the book is hard to read. 


Questionable judgment was also shown in documenting the material in what 
is confessedly ‘‘a rather unconventional fashion.’’ The plan used is ‘‘to 
gather together the references fur one or two paragraphs and to list them in 
order; since about half of the passages have their authors named within the 
text, it should be easy to find any particular reference’’ (p. 10). Perhaps it 
should be, but it isn’t. Although Section 19 of the MLA Style Sheet tells us 
that ‘‘Successive quotations in one paragraph [from the same author should 
surely have been added here] may usually be documented in a single note,’’ 
when numerous citations are grouped together, individual references become 
difficult to identify. For example, the crowded note on page 278 to a single 
paragraph on pages 62-63 lists sixteen references concerning the desirability 
of wealth and culture in a prospective wife; but only four authors, not count- 
ing ‘‘a writer’’ and ‘‘many writers,’’ are named in the text of the paragraph, 
making it impossible to relate the ideas quoted and paraphrased to the author- 
ities given for them. This system of documentation proves an annoyance 
throughout the book. Anyone wishing to fit text and notes together will in- 
evitably be more baffled than aided. 

Apart from these flaws, much is commendable. The intention of this study 
is ‘‘to learn the nature of the Elizabethan woman, philosophically and actually 
[Chapter 1]. We try to discover what role she was intended to play and how 
her education prepared her for it [Chapter 2]. We follow her through her 
{courtship and] marriage [Chapters 3, 4] and into her duties as a wife within 
the household [Chapter 5]; and we consider the Elizabethan version of the 
eternal feminine as she dresses herself [Chapter 8], prepares her face [Chapter 
7], and relaxes in play (Chapter 6]. At the last we examine both sides of 
several controversies to discover their contributions to the problem of the 
Elizabethan woman [Chapter 9].’’ An impressive amount of scholarly labor 
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has gone into the treatment of these nine topics, as the notes (pp. 273-301) 
and the bibliography (pp. 303-315) amply testify. 

This book is an important contribution to the social history of the period. 
To certain critics, however, it will seem to have littie to do with literature, 
the proper subject matter of literary scholarship (René Wellek and Austin 
Warren, Theory of Literature, pp. 9-10). It cannot be denied, when we find 
repeatedly quoted such minor scribblers as Jane Anger—a sort of primitive 
Simone de Beauvoir—Arthur Dent, Alexander Niecholes, and Daniel Tuvil, that 
a multitude of inferior writers produced in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries a multitude of inferior treatises bearing ou women and their ways. 
To be sure, the major poets, dramatists, and prose writers are brought into 
the discussion. The trouble will be, in some eyes, that no adequate distinction 
is made here between Jonson and Charles Bansley, Lyly and Anthony Gibson, 
Marston and Patrick Hannay, Burton and William Whately. Most of the stuff 
Mr. Camden has ploughed through was never literature. The creative artists 
of the Renaissance stood in the same relation to those who wrote on love, 
courtship, marriage, domestic management, cosmetics, clothes — in short, on 
women —as creative artists today stand to Emily Post, Dorothy Dix, and 
feature writers for women’s magazines. To my prejudiced mind this is not 
a valid criticism. For purposes of social history, Edward Gosynhill is as sig- 
nificant as Robert Greene. And the study of social history, whatever sub- 
literary byways it may involve, is one legitimate pursuit of the literary scholar. 
Value judgments aside, this book makes clear that the Elizabethans, with 
characteristic energy and curiosity, explored every side of the oldest problem 
faced by man—woman. 

In many ways the Renaissance continued to think like the Middle Ages: 
women were regarded as essentially a different species from men; the ideal 
of feminine beauty was expressed in the symbolism of roses and lilies; girl 
children were not quite held in Oriental disesteem, but the stringency of parent 
child relationships, despite the liberalism of Christian humanists, constituted 
a microcosm of God-man relationships; few realized that the selection of 2 
husband could be as complicated a matter as the choice of a wife; women’s 
faults were endlessly enumerated. Yet many writers, most of them men, al- 
though women were becoming articulate in their own behalf, defended ‘‘the 
fair sex’’ against the diatribes of the satirists. Richard Ferrars in The Worth 
of Women (1622) showed that he knew all the legends of good women that 
Chaucer knew, and more, At the same time, the traditional view often pre- 
vailed that women were things rather than people. The ancieut question of 
whether they had souls could still be seriously asked by Jolin Donne. 

If the Elizabethan world, ruled by a magnificent woman, remained very 
much a man’s world, the evidence is nonetheless clear that the lot of women 
was being ameliorated. The restrictions under which they had been kept for 
centuries by the church had suddenly lifted, and they ‘‘had come crowding 
into the economic and intellectual spheres.’’ Moral theorists like Vives might 
lay down Spartan rules for the regulation of young ladies, but practice in 
child-rearing seems not to have jibed with theory much better then than it 
does now. Though parents could exercise the right to choose mates for their 
children, wise parents probably respected the wishes of the child; not many 
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were as reactionary as Juliet’s father. Widows were not supposed to re-marry, 
but they frequently did. Under severe legal disabilities, ‘‘women were be- 
ginning to emerge as legal entities, a concomitant of the rise of the middle- 
class in England. Their progress toward freedom in the business world seems 
to have been steady; and in the home, as helpmeet to that enterprise, women 
were advancing to a state of full partnership with their husbands.’’ After 
the social improvements achieved in Elizabethan times, the author adds, ‘‘ Under 
the aegis of Puritanism ... women lost ground as regards freedom and 
recognition, and only slowly was the ground regained.’’ Notwithstanding the 
temporary sociological regression of the seventeenth century, the status of 
women under the later Stuarts and Queen Anne would not seem, on the whole, 
to support the view that ‘‘only slowly was the ground regained.’’ What is 
documented here is the slow but steady emergence of Elizabethan women ‘‘as 
people first and as females second ...a new way of thinking about women 
and a new attempt to evaluate their place in a rapidly changing world.’’ 

The record of this development is the most important point made by the 
book. The chapters dealing with pastimes and amusements, with arguments 
for and against the use of cosmetics, and with clothing and appurtenances are 
valuable and entertaining, but not of comparable significance. One feels, 
finally, that the Elizabethan scholar must be grateful to Mr. Camden for a 
laborious task thoroughly done—a work that brings illumination to the study 
of Elizabethan mores. 

Louisiana State University Wa.vo F. McNgir 


Carlyle’s Early Reading, to 1834, with an Introductory Essay on his Intel- 
lectual Development, by Hill Shine. Lexington, Kentucky: University of 
Kentucky Libraries, Occasional Contribution No. 57, 1953. 


Carlyle’s Early Reading by Hill Shine gives us the Belesenheit of Carlyle 
up to the time he moved to London. The study is done with the thoroughness 
and competence which Professor Shine’s other works would lead us to expect. 
The 3,184 entries are arranged chronologically, and include, in many cases, & 
brief digest of Carlyle’s comment. A ‘‘ Numerical Analysis’’ is added, where, 
for example, we find that the Scottish apostle of German culture had made 360 
allusions to Goethe (touching 50 different works), 125 to Shakespeare, 70 to 
Milton, and 60 to Dugald Stewart. The Astrolabe is the only work by Chaucer 
mentioned. 

The ‘‘Introduction,’’ 29 pages long, gives us a fine survey of Carlyle’s 
intellectual development, both compact and exhaustive, precise and full. Thus, 
five different phases are distinguished for the sub-period 1831-34. The inter 
pretation is judicious and moderate. For example, the experience in Leith 
Walk, ‘‘may have taken place in the summer of 1821. Froude dated the ex 
perience June 1821. More recent interp.eters have dated it a year later. 
There is simply no specific record contemporary with the event. But one 
thing is certain: the emergence from the darkest phases of Carlyle’s Werther 
ism took place gradually in 1820 and 1821.’’ 

Such a work as this deserved to be put into print, to give us a book com 
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parable in format to Carlyle and German Thought by Hill Shine’s predecessor 
in the field, C. F. Harrold. But since 1934, when that treatise appeared, 
disaster has struck scholarly publication. As the Dryden Press brochure of 
November, 1953, has put it: ‘‘The irony is that Gutenberg’s contribution to 
printing was made in order that knowledge might be disseminated more freely 
than it could be through the private circulation of manuscript copies. But 
Gutenberg’s press has by now been so drastically ‘improved’ that it cannot 
be used for small editions of, say, 1000 copies. . . . Ironically enough, we 
seem to have come the full circle and returned to the medieval practice of 
privately circulating manuscripts.’’ Or, as in this case, the book is repro- 
duced from typescript. Here we have a fact that would appeal to Carlyle’s 
ironic sense of history, would challenge his basic optimism, and would call 
forth his insistence that the fundamental problems of the industrial civiliza- 
tion must be solved by literary men—‘‘an appalling responsibility’’ but one 
not to be evaded by any heir of Calvinistic and transcendental teachings. 

It is the merit of Shine’s work that it calls our attention to important ideas 
even when it is presenting an ordered mass of facts. He suggests further 
possibilities of investigation—‘‘For instance, the readings that underlay his 
social writings from Chartism through Latter-Day Pamphlets.’’ And it seems 
to me that Shine has convincingly supported his estimate that Carlyle’s in- 
tellectual development is traceable in this way ‘‘more fully than is the case 
with any other comparable person.’’ 


State University of Iowa JOSEPH E. BAKER 
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100 MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS Resolution is expressed in terms of the lines per millimeter recorded by a particular 
film under specified conditions. Numerals in chart indicate the number of lines per millimeter in adjacent 
“T-shaped” groupings. 

In microfilming, it is necessary to determine the reduction ratio and multiply the number of lines in the 
chart by this value to find the number of lines recorded by the film. As an aid in determining the reduction 
ratio, the line above is 100 millimeters in length. Measuring this line in’ the film image and dividing the length 
into 100 gives the reduction ratio. Example: the line is 20 mm. long in the film image, and 100/20 $s 


Examine “T-shaped” line groupings in the film with microscope, and note the number adjacent to finest 


lines recorded sharply and distinctly. Multiply this number by the reduction factor to obtain resolving power 
in lines per millimeter. Example: 7.9 group of lines is clearly recorded while lines in the 10.0 group are 
not distinctly separated. Reduction ratio is 5, and 7.9 x 5 39.5 lines per millimeter recorded satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0 x § §() lines per millimeter which are not recorded satisfactorily. Under the particular condi- 
tions, maximum resolution is between 39.5 and 50 lines per millimeter. 


Resolution, as measured on the film, is a test of the entire photographic system, including lens, exposure, 
processing, and other factors. These rarely utilize maximum resolution of the film. Vibrations during 
exposure, lack of critical focus, and exposures yielding very dense negatives are to be avoided. 





